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EASE OF WRITING 


the Fountain Pen is BEST. Expert Court 
Reporters say so; Commercial Stenog- 














raphers say so. 
The beginner should START 
RIGHT! Learn to write short- 
hand from the first with 


EDependable Fs 


Guaranteed Ten Years. 
Self-Filling. 

Never Leaks. 
‘Dependable. *’ 









Guarantee 


E Dependable FFs 


is guaranteed to be perfect in 








material and construction, and 










to last, with ordinary usage, for ten 


years. Any part of the pen (with the 











exception of the gold pen point, which 







can be easily injured through carelessness 
or accident) will be replaced, free of charge, 


should it prove defective within ten years. Pens 





may be exchanged until one is found that suits the 






hand; or, if we cannot please you, the pen may be 





returned any time within one month, and the full pur- 






chase price will be refunded. 


™Depe Say is used by Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, Court Reporter, winner 
— aa <= of the Miner Medal; Mr. John R. Gregg, Author of 


Gregg Shorthand; and many others that know good pens. 


™Dependable Se is compact, self-filling; just what the name signifies — de- 
a Filled in one-twentieth the time the dropper- 


pendable! 







filled pens require. Costs no more than old-style pens of similar quality — 
$2.50 up. Most popular size for shorthand use, No. 3 at $3. Free: Expert 
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Miss Tarr’s Brilliant Work Attracted World-Wide Notice 


N last 


count of 


month’s Writer we gave an ac 
Miss Salome L. Tarr’s bril- 
liant work in taking and transcribing 
Governor Wilson’s speech of acceptance 
of the 
pre side ncy and how 
papers all 
we have 


Democratic nomination for the 
it was featured by the 
country. then 

deluged with clip 
pings from our friends in various parts of 


The Ameri 


Association obtained a photo of 


over the Sines 


been f uirly 
the country telling about it. 
can Pre SS 
Miss Tarr, syndicated the story and sent 


it out broadeast. The result has been that 


Miss Tarr’s face and her stenographic 
prowess are now known throughout Am 
erica at least. Some of the papers and 
magazines that recently contained the 


story and her photo are the Pittsburgh 
Press, Buffalo Evening News, Baltimore 
News, Washington Times, Leslie’s Weekly, 
Detroit News, Van Wert Ohio Times, St. 
Paul Dispatch, Kansas City Star, Birming 
Ledger, Ottawa (Ill. Republican 
Times, The Stenographer, Philadelphia, 
and The Phonographic World, New York. 

The New York 


gust 25, de vote d 


ham 


Times of Sunday, Au 


nearly a a dis- 
Is Speed Stenog 


page to 


cussion of the question 


raphy a Gift or Hard Work,” which was 
illustrated with a specimen of Miss Tarr’s 
notes and photos of both Miss Tarr and 
Miss Paula E. The writer of 
the article quote d Miss Tarr as follows: 

I do not believe that the re il honors of this 
profession can ever be got by industry, unless 
ye rsonal aptitude. 
take the matter of reporting a 
speech The re iS SS ldom ny 

speed. There was not, at any 
rate, in re porting Gov Wilson’s speech of ac 
He was obliged to speak rather de 
liberately to make his points to the 
tee, and to let his voice have time to carry to 
the people beyond. So that I could follow him 
comfortably, without straining to break any 
records, as far as the actual number of 
per minute” was concerned 

But picture the other 
Here were dozens of men waiting to get an ac 
curate transcript of that speech There 
not a that I could afford to miss 


Werning. 


it is backed up by 
For instance, 
] 


big political great 


necessity for 


cept ince, 


commit 


“words 
aspects ot the job. 


was 


single word 


Copyright, 1912 


by the Gregg Publishing Company 


I could not let my mind be distracted by any 
of the laughing, or applauding, or cheering that 
naturally broke into the speech time and again. 


I dared not think of how important my ac 
curacy was, for fear that in a panic I would 
mix it all up. 

I was not actually excited, I think, at the 
time. I seemed to be cool en yugh. But down 


underneath I knew that my value as a short 


hand writer that day lay in my ability to keep 


my head and concentrate my attention. If I 
were giving advice to a girl who was trying 
for expert craftsmanship in_ shorthand, I 
would say that she must learn never, never, 


never to let go, 
become. 

It is courage and _ stick-to-it-iveness that 
win. You can have all the speed in the world 
in a back parlor somewhere, with nothing de 
pending on you, and you can be letter perfect 
in your transcripts, and still you are not fit 
ted to go important work, at least not 
unless you know that your abilities woit all de 
sert you under fire. 

And that, of course, is where the matter of 
individual temperament comes in. 


no matter how panicky things 


into 


It is not possible to train a woman who is 
naturally timid and uncertain so that she will 
ever become an expert shorthand writer. At 


least, it seems so to me. I cannot imagine some 
types of women I have known ever in the world 
becoming really proficient at this work. 

No, of course being an expert stenographer 
1s serious a business as being a good 
that they are more 


isn’t quite 
poet, but I do 
born than made. 


be lie ve 


The article then went on to say: 

Miss Tarr is an admirable argument in favor 
of beginning to learn shorthand when you're 
voung. A year and a half after she had had 
her first she won third place for speed 
ind established a world’s record for accuracy 
in the fifth International Shorthand Speed Con 
test at Washington in 1910. Her copy was 99.4 
perfect, which, till then, had never been heard 


of for 
Mr Rupe rt P. SoRelle 


the same article as saying that 


wecuracy 


was quot d in 


Personally, I think all children should be 
taught shorthand, just as they are taught 
spelling Then, if later they want to take it 
up as a serious vocation, let them put a little 
extra work into the finishing courses and be 


come experts 

Of course, Miss Tarr is right to a certain ex 
tent when she calls for special talents. But I 
think that many of these requisite traits can 
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Miss Tarr’s Actual Reporting Notes 
(For key to plate, see page 63.) 
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be acquired. Steadiness and concentration and 
good nerves are matters largely under our own 
control. I should also have added amiability as 
a fortunate possession for the successful ste- 
nographer, though I suppose Miss Tarr took that 
for granted. 

A special writer of the Wilkes-Barre 
Telegram, who writes under the name of 
“The old Reporter,” in an article on the 
subject of shorthand and the various 
speeds made in the contests, says: 

But it looks as though the old Pitmanic sys- 
tems are falling into desuetude. The Gregg 
system appears to be taking their places. While 
I am not acquainted with this system, I have 
seen a young lady, Miss Salome L. Tarr, of 
New York, writing it very rapidly and also 
remarkably accurately. 

About a year ago this young lady gave an ex- 
hibition of her speed in Professor Dodson’s 
Business College, which is situated directly over 
my office in the Savoy building. She wrote 167 
words a minute with a piece of chalk on a 
blackboard, and read the matter without a 
hitch. I noticed a whole page devoted to this 
talented young lady in Sunday’s New York 
Times, together with the cut of a page of her 
notes, which were surprisingly neat, and which 
were taken at a high rate of speed. They 
were notes of a speech delivered by Governor 
Woodrow Wilson at Sea Girt, his country 
home. The Governor, who is a very good short- 
hand writer, took occasion to compliment Miss 
Tarr, who is a pretty little miss of nineteen 
years, on her proficiency. 


The writer then quotes from the 
Times article quoted in the foregoing, 
and continues: 


The stenographer, and particularly a_nine- 
teen-year-old girl, who attempts the feat of 
taking down a prominent man’s speech before 
a big crowd, is more than liable to “stage 
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fright.” With thousands of eyes upon her, and 
she realizing that accuracy is as necessary as 
speed—that a single error will militate seri- 
ously against her—it is little wonder that she 
generates a nervousness which may throw the 
fat in the fire. Coolness under such circum- 
stances is as valuable as accuracy and speed, 
as without the former one cannot attain the 
latter. Knowing Miss Tarr as I do I am more 
than pleased over the fame she has attained in 
her profession. She is a nice, pleasant, quiet 
and unassuming little miss whose head has be- 
come in nowise inflated over the success she 
has achieved. 

7) 

CJ 


Key to Miss Tarr’s Reporting Notes 


{ The Times stated that the page of Miss Tarr's notes 
produced was from Governor Wilson's speech of accept 
ance. This wasanerror. It happened that at the time 
Miss Tarr was asked for a specimen of her notes she gave 
a page from a speech of Hon. Dudley Field Malone, de 
livered on “Jersey Day” at Sea Girt.| 

This is a campaign in which the young men 
of America are vitally interested. When it 
is said that the candidate of Democracy, as has 
been said, is a candidate to-day because of 
the bosses of the Democratic Party, it is a fu- 
tile statement which all citizens know to be 
false. The decency, the pride, the youth, the 
vigor, the idealism battled at Baltimore, not 
for Woodrow Wilson, but for the generations 
that are to come, and in the proportion that 
they stood up for him they knew that he rep- 
resented not merely the ideals of little New 
Jersey, but the soon prevalent ideals of our 
country. The corrupt influences, the money 
agencies of power and every bit of influence 
and activity that could be brought to bear tried 
to defeat his nomination, but the young men of 
America, with the counsel of the older men, 
standing for the decency of Democracy and 
the hope of America, stood stolidly in file and 
line, a solid phalanx, for this new revolution, as 
the Minute Men, the Wilson and Marshall Min- 
ute Men of 1912. [Applause.] 
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Testing Her Speed—I 


(The key to this plate will be given next month. ) 
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Testing Her Speed—II The Omaha Convention 
(The key to this plate will be given next month. ROM the energetic and resourceful 

L. C. Rusmisel, principal of the 

Omaha High School of Commerce, 
comes a persuasive appeal to commercial 
teachers to attend the next convention of 
the Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association. This ought to be the 
greatest convention of commercial teachers 
ever held west of Chicago. We are con- 
fident that it will be if the program is 
sufficiently attractive—and who can doubt 
that it will be with Rusmisel in charge? 

All teachers in the middle west should 
plan to be at the Omaha meeting Thanks 
giving week. Here is Mr. Rusmisel’s elo- 
quent letter: 

The greatest Commercial teachers’ meeting 
of the year will be the annual gathering of the 
teachers of the middle west at Omaha on Fri- 
day and Saturday after Thanksgiving. As the 
Central Association did not convene, and few 
teachers from this section attended the Spokane 
meeting, it is expected that all of the schools 
from Chicago to the Rockies and from Canada 
to the Gulf will be represented by the most 
enthusiastic assemblage of teachers that this 
part of the country has ever seen. 

The Missouri Valley-ites are noted for their 
good-fellowship and the harmony that has al- 
ways characterized their meeting, and all pre- 
vious records will be surpassed this year. A 
strong program is being prepared, upon which 
will appear the brightest and most experienced 
teachers in this section. There will be bright 
snappy addresses by men and women who are 
doing things, and all who hear them will be 
inspired to greater endeavor. It will be a free 
and open meeting where all who will may lead, 
and all may benefit from the experience of 
others. 

And the meeting is to be in Omaha, the City 
of Destiny, the gateway to the great West. 
There will be excursions to points of interest, 
the great packing center, the greatest smelter 
in the world, shoe factories, banks that do five 
million dollars of business per day, and many 
other points. The Association will be the guest 
of the Commercial Club, in the most elaborate 
quarters of any association in the West. Oma- 
ha’s “WELCOME?” sign will greet all the teach- 
ers by. day and night, and the schools of the 
city, both public and private, will do all in 
their power to entertain and enlighten all who 
come. Watch next month’s magazines for the 
program and further announcements, but in the 
meantime, remember that you cannot afford to 
do otherwise than to plan to come to OMAHA. 


COO? 
“You can’t advance fast by moving 
crossways. Find out what you want to do 
and then stick to it.” 
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Convention of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
Held in New York City, August 19 to 23, 1912 


New Officers 


Secretary: E. H. Eldridge, Boston, Mass. 

Librarian: Dr. W. D. Bridge, Orange, N. J. 

Treasurer: George A. McBride, Philadelphia. 

Executive Board: E. M. Williams, Los Angeles, Cal.; Charles H. Requa, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Gordon L. Elliott, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Reported by Rupert P. SoRelle 


cut, finer-appearing, more prosperous 

looking, happier, or more optimistic 
body of men than were drawn together in 
this convention of reporters that met at 
the Hotel Vanderbilt, New York, August 
19-23. It was a good crowd to mingle 
with, to exchange ideas with, and to meet 
on the ground of good fellowship. 

The three features of the convention 
that stood out boldly above all the rest 
were the work on standardization of short- 
hand, the report and recommendations of 
the committee on demonstration of re- 
porters’ office appliances, and the speed 
contest for the shorthand championship of 
the world. A full report of the latter feat- 
ure was given in the September number 
of the Gregg Writer. 

The first day of the convention was 
given mainly to the registration of the 
members, to renewing acquaintances and 
making new ones, and to viewing the vari- 
ous exhibits. The exhibitors having space 
were the Remington, Underwood and 
Blickensdorfer Typewriter Companies, the 
L. E. Waterman Pen Company, the Gregg 
Publishing Company, Henry P. Roberts 
Commercial Phonographs, Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, the Dictaphone Company, and the 
Beck Duplicator Company. The commit- 
tee on demonstration had gathered .about 
140 individual exhibits from reporters in 
all parts of the country. These proved 
to be of intense interest to the reporters 
and were examined and studied with a 
great deal of care. 

The first formal session of the conven- 
tion was held Tuesday morning with Presi- 
dent Charles F. Roberts presiding. The 
Association was welcomed to the city by 
Mr. Abraham I. Elkus, a regent of New 


I’ WOULD be hard to find a cleaner- 


- 


York University, and Mr. Harry W. 
Wood, president of the New York State 
Stenographers’ Association, and the re- 
sponse was made by Mr. O. L. Detweiler, 
of Philadelphia. At this point I want to 
comment on one innovation in the pro- 
gram. Contrary to the usual custom, it 
did not announce the name of the speaker 
who was to discharge the pleasant duty of 
delivering the first address of welcome. 
This was a wise precaution. It avoided 
explanations and disappointment. As a 
general thing, speakers thus assigned, 
especially mayors and governors, are much 
like Mark Twain's matches—about one in 
twenty strikes. 


Opening Session Tuesday 


President Roberts in his address, re- 
viewed the general condition of the Asso- 
ciation during the year and called special 
attention to the proposed amendments to 
the constitution relating to the admission 
of shorthand teachers, to the work of the 
committee on standardization, the commit- 
tee on membership, and the matter of a 
paid assistant secretary. 

A feature of the morning session that 
aroused a great deal of interest was the 
exhibition by Mr. Edward J. Shalvey of 
a page of shorthand notes and transcript, 
written by Governor Wilson, from his re- 
cent speech of acceptance of the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the presidency. The 
notes were exceedingly well written in an 
advanced style of shorthand and showed 
that the Governor could easily qualify as 
a member of the profession. It was on 
the reporting of this same speech, it will 
be remembered, that Miss Tarr won the 
Governor's favor and the notice of the 
newspaper correspondents in Sea Girt 
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who told about her wonderful feat of 
shorthand and typewriting in connection 
with it. The championship shorthand con- 
test, a report of which has already been 
given in this magazine, was held Tuesday 
afternoon. 


Report of the Standardization Committee 


The entire day Wednesday was devoted 
to the report of the standardization com- 
mittee. It was made by Robert S. Tay- 
lor (chairman), Thomas Bengough, E. H. 
Eldridge, J. E. Fuller and others. The 
report was an exhaustive review of the 
whole subject and unquestionably repre- 
sented a tremendous amount of work on 
the part of the members of the committee. 
It contained voluminous exhibits of lists 
of words coming under the various princi- 
ples, supplemented by numerous black- 
board illustrations of the short-cuts and 
expedients. The whole work, of course, 
treated of the Pitmanic system and its 
various adaptations. 

Mr. Taylor in his opening remarks said 
that the object of the investigation was 
not to poigt out the mistakes and weak- 
nesses in Pitmanic shorthand, nor to call 
attention to the defects. “We seek but 
the truth,” he said, “and take it wherever 
we find it.” He said that at present the 
shorthand writing of one writer was vir- 
tually a closed book to another. Then, 
after drawing attention to the question of 
conflicting outlines, those outlines which 
bear a strong resemblance to others, and 
illustrating some of these, he said that “‘it 
is shorthand for reporters that we are 
dealing with, not shorthand for aman- 
uenses. The former is beyond the limited 
experience of the latter. Referring to the 
question of standardization, he said, “The 
task before us is of Herculean proportions. 
The first thing is to remove prejudices.” 

Mr. Taylor laid a great deal of emphasis 
on accuracy: “It is easy to devise a brief 
system,” he stated, “but unless it can be 
read at once what is it worth? A system 
which will not meet the needs of imme- 
diate and future legibility is worthless.” 
One of the most striking thoughts he 
presented was that “in selecting all of our 
outlines we should keep in mind the abil- 
ity of the average penman—the outlines 
should not be judged by the ability of the 
most skilled and accomplished penman.” 
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“We should strive,’ he continued, “‘to build 
up a system fundamentally simple, easy 
of execution, brief as speech is rapid, and 
approximating as nearly as possible the 
idea of readability without the aid of con- 
text.” 

The “‘W,”’ “‘Y’’ and *‘H’"’ Problems 

Mr. Taylor, whose address was in part 
extemporaneous, then went into some of 
the recommendations of the committee with 
regard to the principles of shorthand. The 
most important difficulties, the report 
stated, were to be found in the represen- 
tation of w, y and u, and the working out 
of a satisfactory vowel scale. The work 
of the committee in compiling and testing 
long lists of words was prodigious. One 


list in particular had been prepared of 
all the useful words in the language in 
The list of “w” 
something 


which w, y and u occur. 
words alone contained 
1,700 words. 

The committee recommended the adop- 
tion of Benn Pitman and Graham form 
for w, as an analytical comparison showed 
that the Isaac Pitman forms of words con- 
taining w were on the average twenty per 
cent longer. It was also recommended 
on the same grounds that the Benn Pit- 
man and Graham methods of expressing y 
be adopted. 

The question of the representation of 
the letter H appeared to be a most serious 
problem. In the Benn Pitman and Gra- 
ham systems it is a compound character— 
a hook and a stroke—and is also expressed 
sometimes by a tick; in the Isaac Pitman 
system it is represented in four different 
ways—by two compound characters (a 
circle and stroke upward, a circle and 
stroke downward), by a tick and by a 
dot; in Munson ‘it is represented by a 
thickened m. 

The committee reported that the Mun- 
son form—the heavy m—was almost uni- 
versally condemned. 

Comparisons showed that the Benn Pit- 
man and Graham representation of H was 
superior to the Isaac Pitman method and 
its adoption was therefore recommended. 
It was stated that “there was a great deal 
of dissatisfaction with the representation 
of u.” 


like 


Vowel Scale 
The report then took up the question 
of “vowel scale,’ the committee reporting 
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that after working on the problem all the 
year and making exhaustive comparisons, 
“there was not a handful of advantage 
either way.” It was believed, however, 
that “there was some slight advantage in 
the Isaac Pitman scale in word distinc- 
tions.” On this vital problem the commit- 
tee had therefore no recommendation to 
make. 

Mr. Bengough, who brought with him a 
vast array of charts, went into a most 
technical and hairsplitting discussion on 
the question of the vowel scale to prove 
that there was some advantage in the Isaac 
Pitman method. Mr. Frederick J. Rose 
of Chicago, an Isaac Pitman writer, urged 
that the convention should act in accord- 
ance with the legal dictum that if the pre- 
ponderance of evidence be on one side, no 
matter how slight, the verdict should be 
given to that side. Therefore, the Isaac 
Pitman vowel scale should be adopted. 
That seemed to be perfectly agreeable to 
Isaac Pitman writers. But Dr. W. D. 
Bridge took the floor to state emphatically 
that when Isaac Pitman changed his vowel 
scale, he, Dr. Bridge, adopted the new 
Isaac Pitman scale and used it for nine 
months. Then, finding it inferior to the 
original scale—the one used by Benn Pit- 
man and Graham—he went back to that. 
This statement met with the hearty ap- 
proval of the Benn Pitman and Graham 
writers. And there you are! Dr. Bridge 
added, with some sarcasm, that Isaac Pit- 
man had changed his ideas every three 
years from the time the system was pub- 


lished until he died. 
The ‘‘ Hook’’ Question 


Many perplexing problems were 
brought to light in the investigations of 
the committee on “initial hooks.’”” The 
questions naturally arose: Should large 
hooks be used initially? If so, what is the 
best purpose for which they can be used? 
Voluminous lists with illustrations and 
figures were submitted showing the com- 
parative values of “kw” and “pl” at the 
beginning of words—but the committee 
had no recommendations to make. It 


probably could be solved similarly to the 
way troublesome questions are solved on 
“amateur night.” 

On the question of “final hooks’’ the 
committee recommended the retention of 
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the large “shun” hook and the elimination 
of the “f and v” hook. A recommendation 
was made against the use of the “m” hook. 

Mr. Taylor was followed by Mr. Fuller, 
who presented a minority report on some 
of the questions raised by Mr. Taylor. 

After the standardization session closed, 
the following amusing conversation was 
heard. The voices came over the screen 
and it was impossible to avoid hearing 
what was said: 

First Voice: “I tell you I am opposed 
to this Standardization discussion at our 
meetings. We can never reach an agree- 
ment, and each fellow that gets up points 
out the defects of the others.” 

Second Voice: “But that is just what 
we want. We ought to know the defects 
so as to get rid of them.” 

First Voice: “Yes, but in the meantime 
we are showing up the weak points in all 
the Pitmanic styles and those Gregg peo- 
ple are getting the best kind of arguments 
from us. I watched Gregg and some of 
his people while that discussion was on 
and they were grinning all the time.” 

At the conclusion of the report of the 
committee on standardization Mr. Arthur 
Lovell, of Boston, read an interesting 
paper on “Convention Reporting,” after 
which the committee on “Shorthand 
Frauds” reported that it had nothing to 
report—which was rather surprising, con- 
sidering the noise that was raised about 
“frauds” at Buffalo last year. 


The Dictagraph 


Mr. Frederick J. Rose, of Chicago, then 
gave a most interesting and valuable ac- 
count of the celebrated “Sheridan and 
the Dictagraph” case. He reviewed the 
whole controversy from an unprejudiced 
point of view and in conclusion said: 

There is no act of skill so little understood by 
the general public as that of shorthand writing. 
It has become credited in years gone by with 
impossibilities, and this association has con- 
ducted great speed trials to demonstrate to the 
general public the degree of skill at the dis- 
posal of shorthand writers, disproving the ab- 
surd claims of charlatans that 300 words a min- 
ute for many consecutive minutes is within the 
range of daily possibility. Contrasted with this 
is the demonstration made by Sheridan in 
Washington and by Himmelblau in Gary, Ind., 
of inefficiency, and the public has a right to 
be educated in one respect as truthfully as 
in the other. It behooves us to maintain, even 
to raise, our standard of efficiency, to warn the 
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public of the dangers with which it is beset 
through the employment of either active or pas- 
sive inefficient agencies in the sphere of short- 
hand; and, mindful of our own steps lest we 
fail, by practice and precept to encourage those 
who are following us in the profession to live 
up to the highest that is in them, to strive for 
the ideal, to perfect their mastery of an art-sci- 
ence which demands the highest manhood and 
the highest degree of skill of which any one 
of us is capable. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Rose’s very 
able discussion of the subject, he presented 
the association with a handsomely bound 
volume containing the whole history of 
the case and an account of the official in- 


vestigation. 
Thursday's Session 


The committee on legislation, headed by 
Mr. George A. McBride of Philadelphia, 
made its report with no recommendations. 
Mr. Hart, of Roanoke, Va., discussed the 
question of the Slemp Bill, and Mr. Down- 
ing, of the New York Board of Regents, 
spoke on the relationship of that body to 
the shorthand reporters of New York. He 
stated that no law for the regulation of 
shorthand reporters should be passed fix- 
ing requirements for entrance without a 


provision providing for equivalents. He 
advocated a fee of $25 for examination 
and said that New York was the only 


state with a C. S. R. law. He thought 
that eventually a system of licenses for 
official reporters would be put into ef- 
fect. 

Dr. W. D. Bridge, the librarian of the 
association, told of the work which had 
been done by him. He recommended that 
that portion of the library which was at 
his home in Orange be transferred to the 
New York Public Library where it 
might be catalogued with the Beale Col- 
lection. When discussing the shorthand 
libraries in Europe, he said: 

In this connection allow your librarian to 
say that our fellow member, Mr. John R. 
Gregg, very recently visited that exceedingly 
great shorthand library owned by and under 
the control of the Government of Saxony at 
Dresden. He was received with the honors due 
him as one of the foremost shorthand workers, 
authors and promoters of shorthand matters in 
this country, and was freely shown the treasures 
of that vast collection, and on leaving was 
pressed to accept a most generous gift from 
the duplicates of that library. Why, now that 
we have our own library where we can get at it 
as we have not done before, may we not get in 
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touch with this German and other great col- 
lectors and be enriched by the fellowship? 


Mr. Bottome read a report embodying 
the work of the committee on demonstra 
tions. The committee on _ resolutions 
brought in five propositions for the con- 
sideration of the convention: 

(1) Recommending that a_ suitable 
resolution be passed for a more definite 
organization of the committee on standard- 
ization, and that the committee be made 
a standing committee; (2) Recommending 
that the proposition to admit shorthand 
teachers to membership be disapproved; 
(3) Recommending that a campaign for 
membership be inaugurated through the 
employment of field agents; (4) Recom- 
mending that some action be taken on the 
part of the Association to increase the 
sum of $200 appropriated for the erection 
of a memorial to Benn Pitman, that sum 
having been found to be inadequate; and 
(5) Recommending that certain practices 
involving the faking of shorthand notes be 
condemned. There was considerable de- 
bate on the last recommendation, but upon 
a final vote it carried by a majority of 32 
to 11. Mr. Clyde H. Marshall, of Brook- 
lyn, presented a memorial from the Short- 
hand Club of New York as to Civil Ser- 
vice examinations. 

Announcement of the results of the 
speed contest was made by the ever-popu- 
lar J. N. Kimball, chairman of the speed 
contest committee. The committee's re- 
port was printed in full in the September 
number. Mr. Kimball is entitled to great 
credit for the admirable manner in which 
the contest was conducted. He has a 
positive genius for managing such con- 
tests efficiently and at the same time keep- 
ing everybody in good humor. 

Friday's Session 

There was but a small crowd gathered 
for the Friday morning session. Among 
the papers left over from the day before 
was a valuable one by Edwin L. Allen of 
Pittsburg on “The Ethics of the Report- 
ing Profession."’ In closing he said: 

This whole matter of ethics among us as 
among those of any other profession rests upon 
our good conscience and good common sense. 
If we act as we know we should act, if we 
act not for our own immediate self-interest, but 


for ultimate best interest and for the interest 
of each other and of others, we shall need no 
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code to teach us, but we shall, in our busi- 
ness life, at least, come pretty near to that per- 
fection which no mere man can quite attain. 


The auditing committee, through Mr. H. 
A. Edgecomb, reported that everything 
was in apple-pie order, and the committee 
on the “Official Organ” reported that the 
proposal of The Stenographer had been 
again accepted. Several proposed changes 
in the constitution of the association were 
acted upon, the most important one relat- 
ing to membership, which was changed to 
read as follows: 

Any person who shall demonstrate to a com- 
mittee of one or more members of the Asso- 
ciation, to be appointed by the president, (a) 
that he is of good moral character; (b) that he 
possesses a high school education or its equiv- 
alent; (c) that he can write in shorthand gen- 
eral matter at not less than 150 words per min- 
ute for five minutes and transcribe the same 
with at least 95 per cent of accuracy, shall be 
eligible to membership. 

The committee on the emblem of the 
Association asked for further time. The 
committee on resolutions proposed thanks 
to the various officers and others who had 
read papers, to the speakers and to those 
who had contributed to the entertainment 
and comfort of the members while in New 
York. 

Mr. John R. Gregg of New York, re- 
cently returned from Europe, presented 
on behalf of the Royal Stenographic In- 
stitute at Dresden their greetings to this 
national body with their wish for the most 
cordial relations in future years. The 
Association expressed its appreciation of 
this fellowship. On motion the president 
was authorized, if he found it possible, to 
commission some one to represent the As- 
sociation at the International Shorthand 
Convention in Spain in September, 1913. 

The Social Side 
After a delightful ride down the Hud- 


son and through the Bay Tuesday even- 
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ing, the members of the convention were 
entertained at the Crescent Club on Long 
Island as guests of the Remington organ- 
ization under the able pilotage of Messrs. 
Thomas F. Crean of the Remington organ- 
ization, Mr. Harry C. Spillman, the Rem- 
ington school manager, and Mr. W. D. M. 
Simmons of the Smith Premier Company. 

Wednesday evening the members of the 
convention were guests of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company at the Winter Gar- 
den where “The Passing Show of 1912” 
was being given. Mr. C. V. Oden, the 
Underwood school manager, acted as host, 
and discharged his duties in his customary 
popular style. 

One of the most enjoyable features of 
the convention was the banquet given 
Thursday evening in the “Della Robbia”’ 
restaurant of the Vanderbilt. The toast- 
master was Mr. Peter P. McLoughlin, of 
New York. Mr. McLoughlin is a humorist 
and afterdinner speaker of the first water 
and kept the banquetters roaring with 
laughter during his half-hour speech. 
Others who spoke were President Roberts, 
Mr. Willard B. Bottome, Mr. Charles H. 
Requa, Mr. William A. Anderson, Mr. 
Harry Wood, Mr. Wakefield Sammis, Mr. 
John R. Potts, Mr. Charles W. Reitler, 
and Mr. O. L. Detweiler. Miss Pechin, 
of Washington, gave two delightfully hu- 
morous readings, and a quartette of male 
voices furnished music. 


Miss Wilson's Demonstration 


At the close of the session Thursday af- 
ternoon Miss Florence Wilson, the noted 
and popular demonstrator for the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company, gave a demon- 
stration of her skill as a typist under the 
direction of Mr. J. N. Kimball. Miss Wil- 
son wrote 116 1-2 words per minute for 
five minutes, and was warmly applauded 
for her great skill. 


oO° 








frequently attainment itself. 





Te? think we are able is almost to be so; to determine upon attainment is 
Thus eamest resolution has often seemed 
to have about it almost a savor of Omnipotence.—Samuel Smiles. 
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His Problems | 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. 
by John R. Gregg. 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com- 
munications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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About the First Six Lessons 


Y the time this number of the maga- 
zine is published you will probably 


have completed the first six lessons 
in the Manual. And these, let us sug- 
gest, are the most important—at least from 
the learner's point of view—in the whole 
Manual, for they contain all the basic 
principles of the system. With the mate- 
rial contained in these lessons it is possible 
to write any word in the English lan- 
guage—not the shortest and best outlines 
for all words, it is true, but by far the 
greatesta number of words you will be 
called upon to write in actual work will be 
written by the application of the principles 
contained in these lessons. 

Then there is another point: All the 
principles that are presented in the follow- 
ing lessons depend absolutely upon a thor- 
ough understanding and a working knowl- 
edge of the principles you have already 
learned. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that you possess a mastery of 
these first six lessons. 

What does a mastery of a shorthand 
principle or a lesson mean? To be able to 
recite a rule glibly,—to be able to recall 
in your own mind what the Manual states 
about the application of a rule,—is not 
mastery, so far as shorthand is concerned. 
You must be able to apply the rules 
quickly and accurately in writing words. 
Mastery in shorthand—or in any other 
similar art—means that the operations of 
writing must have been learned so well that 
they become automatic—transferred from 
the “conscious” to the “subconscious” mind. 
That may impress you as being abstruse or 
“scientific,” but it really isn’t. When you 
walk it is not necessary for you to think 
of putting one foot forward, and then the 
other, and of all the other movements in- 
cident to walking. All of these opera- 
tions have been performed so many times 


by you that they now require no further 
thought—they have become automatic. 
But there was once a time when you did 


have to give conscious direction to your 
footsteps. So it is in shorthand. By 
constant repetition in studying, writing and 
reading the words and exercises in these 
first lessons the application of the princi- 
ples will become automatic. If you tested 
the matter you would probably find now 
that you can already write a great many 
of the ordinary words automatically 
words like “of,” “to,” “the,” ete. Why 
have they become so? Simply because you 
have written and rewritten them until it 
is no longer necessary to give any con- 
scious effort to writing them. 


Methods of Review 

From what has already been said you 
can easily see that reviewing the work you 
have gone over is one of the most neces 
sary things in connection with studying 
shorthand. But there are “reviews” and 
“reviews.” If you just skim over the 
work, thinking you know it simply because 
it looks familiar, without going down deep 
into the details, analyzing and actually 
testing your knowledge, the “review” will 
not be of much benefit. 

There are three processes you must go 
through in reviewing, as in studying the 
lessons for the first time. First, study the 
principles carefully in detail with your 
mind concentrated on the work; second, 
the words should be written—preferably 
from dictation—and then compared critic- 
ally with the forms given in the book; 
third, the words should be read. Make 
your corrections in the outlines when read- 
ing, and rewrite several times any word 
that you wrote incorrectly or failed to exe- 
cute properly. 
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What You Should Have Already Learned 


To make your review inclusive of all 
you have gone over so far, perhaps the 
Study 
recall 


following résumé will assist you. 
it carefully you can 
vividly all the principles it suggests. 


and see if 


First Lesson 


sound. 
forward 


1. To write by 

2. Nine 
ward; and six circle vowels. 

8. Four for joining circles to 
consonants: 

(a) Joined to curves: inside curve. 

(b) Between 
back of first curve. 

(c) Joined to straight lines: forward, 


consonants, and up- 


rules 


reverse curves: on the 


as hands of clock move. 
(d) Between characters forming angle: 
outside angle. 
t. Methods of expressing punctuation 
marks. 
Second Lesson 


1. Seven consonants, all downward. 

2. Combinations fr, f written without 
an angle. 

3. Fifth 
circles: 

(e) Between oblique curve and straight 


and last rule for joining 


line: outside. 
h. The base of the 
on, or starts from the line of writing. 


first consonant rests 


Third Lesson 


1. Six hook vowels. 

2. Rule for joining O-hook: 

On side before N, M, R, L, except when 
preceded by downstroke. 

8. Two rules for joining OO-hook: 

(a) On side after N, M. 

(b) On side after K, G, when followed 
by R or L. 

t. W expressed by OO-hook. 

5. Wh sounded “hw”; write dot, then 
Ww. 

6. Y represented by E. 

(a) Ya, large loop. 

(b) Ye, small loop. 

(c) Yo, E inside O-hook. 

(d) Yu, E inside OO-hook. 

Fourth Lesson 

1. S and Th. 

2. Four rules for S: 

(a) Joined to curves: same direction as 
curve. 


(b) Joined to straight lines: form sharp 
angle. 

(c) Joined to 
ma S.” 

(d) In words consisting of S, TH and 
“comma S.”’ 


SH, Ch, J: use 


“com 


vowel: use 
8. Two rules for Th: 
(a) Joined to O, R, L: 
Th. 
(b) In other joinings: 
1. “So” and “Us.” 


use backward 


use forward Th. 


(a) In all words beginning with “‘so” 


use comma S. 

(b) In “us” at the beginning of word, 
or after K, G, or any downstroke, join 
“un” and “s’’ without an angle. 

5. Z, expressed, when necessary, by S 
with dash before or after. 

6. Th (as in “breathe”) distinguished 
from Th (as in “breath’’) by dash before 
or after. 

7. NG, lowered N; NK, made longer. 


Fifth Lesson 
1. Four dipthongs: U, OW, OI, I. 
2. Vowel combinations: 
(a) Write one after the 
ing. 
(b) I (long ) 


other, join- 


and any following vowel: 


join large and small circle. 


(c) I (short) and A: large circle with 
dot inside. 


d) E 


dash inside. 


(long) and A: large circle with 
Sixth Lesson 
l. Nine blends: 
straight-line blends. 
2. Circle seldom omitted before nt, nd, 
mt, md, in body of word. 
S. If there 
ent, give preference to ten. 
t. Mem, men does not represent sy! 


seven curves, two 


is a choice between ten and 


lable beginning with N. 
5. Not necessary to keep first S of ses 
distinct after a circle. 


Learning the Wordsigns 
We are indebted to the Rev. Henry i. 
Staunton, Binghamton, New York, for the 
following suggestion as to a novel method 
of learning the wordsigns: 


I note that in the May number you give sug 
gestions for learning wordsigns. As one who has 
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Enthusiasm is the Keynote of Shorthand Progress 


Lesson 1X 


Words: 


Sentences: 
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studied many languages, and has had at dif- 
ferent times a great deal of routine matter to 
commit to memory, let me suggest that there is 
no such quick and interesting method as the 
following: 

Let the student provide himself with a num- 
ber of blank visiting cards at any stationery 
store; let him write the character on one side 
and the English for it on the other, turning the 
card in the same manner as he would a coin 
(from top to bottom); let him take about a 
hundred of these cards at a time, shuffle them 
thoroughly, and play “solitaire” with them, put- 
ting the cards whose reverse he instantly knows 
in one pile and the unknown or doubtful ones 
in another, reshuffling and redealing the latter 
pile again and again, and he can learn all the 
wordsigns in one afternoon. I have learned a 
hundred and fifty foreign words at one sitting 
by this method, and it is not nearly so tiring as 
other methods. Probably you know of this 
method, but it was not mentioned in your 
article. 


Review Questions 
(Og the First Twelve Lessons) 


To know the “Theory” of course is ab- 


solutely necessary because that is the 


foundation; but to know the “practice” is 


the real test. The following questions have 
been prepared to test your knowledge of 
both theory and practice. In answering the 
questions for yourself, be sure that your 
answer is definite and really is an answer. 
Simply check off those questions you can- 
not answer_to your own satisfaction. Then 
after you have gone through them all take 
up your text and find the answers to those 
questions which puzzled you. After a day 
or so has elapsed it would be an excellent 
plan to go over the questions again to de- 
termine whether or not your knowledge is 
perfect. 

If there are any points in particular 
which are not clear, we shall try to answer 
them through the columns of this depart- 
ment. Just write us about them. 

1. Write all the shorthand consonants, in- 
cluding the blends, together with the corre- 
sponding longhand letters. 

2. Write the shorthand vowels and diph- 
thongs. Example for each. 

3. Give five rules for joining circles to con- 
sonants. Example for each. 

4. Give all rules for downward and upward 
hooks, with example for each. 

5. How is W represented at the beginning of 
words? Why? How in the body of words? Give 
four examples of each. 


6. How is YA represented at the beginning 
of words? YE? YO? YU? Example for each. 

7. Give three rules for writing S. Two ex- 
amples for each rule. Give two exceptions to 
the rule for joining S to curves. Two examples 
for each. 

8. Give two rules for TH. Two examples for 
each rule. 

9. How are the combinations IA, IO, IE 
(long 1), represented? How do we express IA 
(short 1)? How EA? Example for each. 

10. Give the rule for explaining the absence 
of position writing as given in Par. 26. 

11. Write one word illustrating each of the 
blended consonants. 

12. How are NG and NK written? 
amples for each. 

13. How is the phrase of the implied? Ex- 
amples. When is do not represented by the sign 
for DeN? Examples. 

14. Before what characters may T represent 
to in phrases? Examples. 

15. Give rules for expressing R by the re- 
versing principle. Three examples for each. 

16. When do we write S contrary to rule to 
express R? Two examples. 

17. How do we add §S to words ending with 
a reversed circle? Four examples. 

18. Give four words where the first vowel is 
omitted for convenience in phrasing. 

19. When is D not written? When is T not 
written? How is LD expressed? Two examples 
in each case. 

20. Give seven rules for the 
vowels. Example for each rule. 

21. How is the affix LY indicated? ILY? 
ALLY? INGS? How are WAR and WOR 
represented at the beginning of words. Ex- 
amples. 

22. How many joined prefixes are there? 
Give one word for each. 

23. Give six examples of compound joined 
prefixes. Six of irregular compounds. How are 
irregular compounds formed? 

24. How are FR and FL written at the be- 
ginning of words? Why? Three examples of 
each. 

25. Express in shorthand: period, comma, 
paragraph, dash, interrogation, quotation, par- 
enthesis, hyphen. Write: 6 per cent, 500, a 
million, 27c, $9, $400, $2,000,000, a hundred mil- 
lion dollars, $2.87. ,Should the capitalization 
marks be struck up or down? Why? 

26. What is the limitation to the use of the 
prefixes IN, UN, EN, IM and EM? 

27. Write: take, deacon, green, cattle, attic, 
rainy, lady, deed, linen, ticket, neigh, arraign, 
leak, irrigate, ark. 

28. Write: baffle, shelf, catchy, jilt, jerk, 
giraffe, pave, beer, fib, teach, she, beak, chin- 
chilla, jailer, jelly, shirk, knave, ledge, edge, 
badge. 

29. Write: wall, yet, yoke, yawn, yore, 
watch, wedge, whip, pitch, weep, walk, Yankee, 
Yule, wallop, wallet, web, Yale, yam, yawl, joke. 

30. Write: sofa, sleepy, song, thus, path, 
theme, through, booth, shows, saw, sew, zero, 
sorrow, throw, fancy, athlete, shoes, thief, 
zenith, series. 


Three ex- 


omission of 
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Practice on these Plates Clinches the Rules 


Words: 2 


Sentences: 
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31. Write: Romeo, snowy, pliers, riot, coy, 
Noah, diary, Olympia, pious, bias, Siam, area, 
noise, piano, create. 

32. Write: threaten, freedom, patent, latent, 


plenty, fastened, sprained, demon, demanded, 
judge, friendly, favor, fall, entire, duty, restive, 
attentive, immense, fences, custody, nominated, 
cessation, sustain, devout, pantry. 


oO° 


Some New Wordsigns to Add to Your List 


Beauty—Duty 


T has been found that occasionally, in 

very rapid writing, the forms for 

beauty (expressed by bu) and power 
(expressed by pow) are liable to clash. 
We now express beauty by bti, just as 
duty is expressed by dti. The analogy be- 
tween the sounds of beauty and duty, as 
well as their derivatives, renders it easy 
to remember the forms, as will be seen 
from the following: 


cs oa 4 2a 


~aGG&Gos 


Key; Duty, dutiful, dutifully, dutifulness; 


beauty, beautiful, beautifully, beautifulness. 


Thorough-ly 


In future thorough-ly will be expressed 
by ther. When followed by understand or 
understood, under may be expressed as ex- 
plained in the Thirteenth Lesson (Par. 
158). 


Key: Thorough-ly, thoroughness, thorough- 
bred, thoroughfare, thoroughly understand, 
thoroughly understood. 


‘i = 
Determine 


To avoid disjoining and to facilitate 
good phrase-forms, Mr. Swem has sug- 
gested the use of ermin for determine, 
which we have adopted. 


oa = -» —_—_ —— 


Key: Determine, determination, in determin- 
ing. 

The value of this new form will be 
readily appreciated by the reporter, as the 


words determine, determining, determina- 


tion are of very frequent occurrence in law 
reporting. By avoiding disjunction, a 
great many facile and valuable phrases 
are obtained. 


* * + 


Name of the Diety 


The name of the Deity can be more 
quickly expressed by gd than by writing 
g with the marks for capitalization—as 
the latter necessitates lifting the pen. By 
writing gd for God all possibility of clash- 
ing with good is eliminated, and the forms 
for the derivatives may be more easily and 
definitely expressed : 


- = 


- 
4 , “~ 
-_ a - — em atl ww — ¥ 


Key: God, godly, godliness, godlike, un- 


godly. 
* * * 
Experience 


We have been expressing experience by 
exper, but as the word is of somewhat fre- 
quent occurrence we now write spe—a 
brief and distinct form: 


A 
Co cS a a ~—- ya 
¢ ¢ ¢ 
Key: Experience, experienced, inexperience, 
inexperienced, in our experience, what experi- 
ence. 
* * # 


Office—Ofificial 


The word office may be expressed by 
joining of to is (same form as of-his), and 
its derivatives may be expressed by adding 
the necessary letters. In the same way 
official and derivatives may be expressed 
as shown in the following: 


ty oS 


Key: Office, officer, official, officially. 
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First Page of Mr. Swem’s Notes on 280 Test 


Key is given on page 80. These notes were in two columns and have been slightly reduced. 
As they were written with purple ink it has been found impossible to reproduce them without broken 
lines and other imperfections. 
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Mr. Swem as Governor Wilson’s Campaign Reporter 











Governor Wilson's first campaign speech. made at Gloucester. N. J.. August 15, contained 4,500 words. It 


was delivered in thirty minutes—including the frequent interruptions by applause. 
whole speech on the train while on the return trip to Sea Girt. 


Mr. Swem typed out the 
In handing copies to the newspaper reporters, 


Gov. Wilson's campaign secretary said that the only change made was the insertion of an interrogation mark ! 


oOo 


Mr. Swem’s Notes on the 280 Test 


WO hundred and eighty words a min- 
I ute! Four and two-thirds words per 
second! Do you really know what 
that means? Count out 280 words of the 
transcript of Mr. Swem’s notes and see if 
you can read it aloud at that rate so that it 
can be understood. Then think of writ- 
ing at that rate for five minutes, under 
the nervous strain of competition with the 
swiftest shorthand writers the world has 
yet produced, and you will perhaps un- 
derstand why Mr. Swem’s notes do not 
look quite like the plates in the Gregg 
Writer! 
Yet analyze the forms closely as you 


will, and it will be seen that they are re- 
markably legible. The slight variations 
from the ideally artistic forms have not 
destroyed their legibility. 

How serviceably Mr. Swem’s notes with- 
stand the onslaughts of high speed ought 
to be a lesson to every young writer who 
sees them. Mr. Swem laid the right foun- 
dation by learning to write accurately. 
Copying the plates in the magazine and 
practicing the phrases and words in the 
Manual form a part of his daily prac 
tice. The result is that even under the 
stress of the most rapid note-taking his 
notes are wonderfully legible. 
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Notes taken at this speed are never 
ideal—in the nature of things they cannot 
be—but they are practical. How short- 
hand tends to deteriorate in quality as 
speed increases serves to show the abso- 
lute necessity for high ideals, and the 
importance of acquiring accuracy of move- 
ment at slower speeds. It is the only 
safe way. 

Mr. Swem’s notes show obvious nervous- 
ness in places. He says himself of his 
day’s work in the contest that he “could 
not get his concentration.” It was just 
one of those “off” days when brain and 
nerve and hand swerved a little out of the 
path of harmony. With all that, his rec- 
ords have simply astounded the shorthand 
world. The writers of the old-time sys- 
tems simply cannot understand them. 


Q 
Key to Mr. Swem’s Notes 


(The proper names, writteri under Mr. Swem’s 
name, were given out in advance—“*West 
Branch,” “American Bridge Co.” “Baker,” 
“Brown.” ) 


Q Do you remember the 18th of July, 1906? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where were you working if you were 
working on that day? 

A In the shop. 

Q Whom were you working for? 

A I was working for the American Bridge 
Company. 

Q What happened to you on that day? 

A A big piece of iron, a column of iron, 
fell on my foot and mashed it. 


Which foot was it? 
The right foot. 
Where were you when this iron fell on 


I was in a car. 
Where was the car? 
The car was on the track near the wall. 
Q Was the car outside or inside of the 
building? 


A Inside. 

Q Do you know what building that was the 
car was in? 

A It belonged to their shop. 

Q Do you know what the name of the 
shop was? 

A The West Branch shop. 

Q The shop was located at West Branch; 
but do you know what the shop was called? 

A I do not know what the name of the 
shop was, but I know the car was on the track 
near the wall. 

Q What company used the shop? 

A The American Bridge Company. 

Q What were you doing on the car at the 
time this iron fell on you? 

A I was on my knees, stooped down, and 
was painting a piece of iron that was on the 
car. 

Q What knee were you resting your body 
on? 

A On the left knee. 

Q You were stooped down, resting your 
body en your left knee? 

A Yes, sir; and then I was painting with 
my right hand. 

Q How were you facing when you were 
painting that column on the car? 

A I was looking towards the wall. 

Q- Was the column you were paintin 
est towards the wall or farthest from 
on the car? 

A It was nearer the wall. 

Q Who was it, if you know, that directed 
you to get— 


near- 
e wall 


oO° 
Commercial Teachers’ Department of Kansas Teachers’ Association 
To be Held in Topeka, Kansas, Nov. 8-9, 1912 


1. The Need of Pedagogic Literature 
for the Commercial Teacher, by L. A. 
Parke, Kansas State Normal School. 

General Discussion. 

2. Why More Liberal University and 
College Entrance Credits Should be given 
the Commercial Subjects~—-A General 
Discussion, led by J. E. Boyd, Kansas 
City, Kansas, High School. 

8. How Shall the High School Teach 
the Use of Modern Business Office Equip- 
ment? Five-minute Discussions: 

(a) Filing, F. M. Unruh, Minneapolis, 
Kansas. 

(b) Duplicating Devices, Clarence E. 
Howell, Wichita, Kansas. 


(c) Loose Leaf Books, Manifolding De- 
vices, Etc., E. W. Swank, County High 
School, Effingham, Kansas. 

4. Favorite Teaching Methods, 

Three-minute talks by volunteers who 
are willing to tell of some of their most 
successful plans for securing good results 
in any of the commercial branches. 

5. What Can the Commercial Section 
of the Kansas State Teachers’ Association 
Do to Further Strengthen and Dignify the 
Work of Commercial Teaching? General 
Discussion, led by H. T. Jett, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

C. E. Birch, Chairman. 
H. T. Jett, Secretary. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A:.: 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “plate” which will appear the following 
month. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published hst of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only for the cur. 
rent month. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try. because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,"’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty’’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


oOo 


time to reach only those of our 

readers who live in the immediate 
vicinity of the “home” of the Gregg 
Writer, we are holding the September test 
open until the 15th of October, in order 
to give those who live in the more distant 
states and foreign countries an opportunity 
to send in the test for September. We 
are also holding over the plate so that our 
fairness in this matter may not be ques- 
tioned. 

The list of those who qualify for the 
certificate on the September test will then 
be published in the November number, to- 
gether with the plate, “Extract from Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s Speech of Acceptance.” 

We have chosen an “Extract from 
Colonel Roosevelt's Speech of Acceptance” 
for this month’s test, as being apropos of 
last month’s selection. The list of those 


A S the September magazine has had 


32 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 


Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 
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who qualify and the plate for the “copy” 
will be published in the December num- 
ber, and so on. 

It has occurred to us that we might 
publish a few of the plates which come in 
from time to time, and if you wish us to 
consider your shorthand for reproduction 
do not fail to write it up in plate form— 
that is, five by seven inches, and in black 
ink. Other colors of ink do not lend them- 
selves to the engraving process. A spe- 
cial prize of a year’s subscription to the 
magazine will be awarded to any one whose 
plate we publish. 


° 


O. G. A. Test 


Extract from Col. Roosevelt's Speech of 
Acceptance 


To you, men and women who have come 
here to this great city of this great State 
formally to launch a new party, a party of the 
people of the whole Union, the National Pro- 
gressive Party, I extend my hearty greeting. 
You are taking a bold and a atly needed 
step for the service of our beloved country. 
The old parties are husks, with no real soul 
within either, divided on artificial lines, boss- 
ridden and privilege-controlled, each a jumble 
of incongruous elements, and neither daring to 
speak out wisely and fearlessly what should 
be said on the vital issues of the day. This new 
movement is a movement of truth, sincerity and 
wisdom, a movement which proposes to put 
at the service of all our people the collective 
power of the people, through their govern- 
mental agencies, alike in the Nation and in the 
several States. We propose boldly to face the 
real and great questions of the day, anc not 
skillfully to evade them as do the old par- 
ties. e propose to ‘raise aloft a standard to 
which all honest men can repair, and under 
which all can fight, no matter what their past 
political differences, if they are content to 
face the future and no longer to dwell among 
the dead issues of the past. We propose to 
put forth a platform which shall not be a 
platform of the ordinary and insincere kind, but 
shall be a contract with the people, and, if the 
people accept this contract by putting us in 
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power, we shall hold ourselves under hon- 
orable obligation to fulfill every promise it 
contains as loyally as if it were actually en- 
forceable under the penalties of the law. 

The prime need to-day is to face the fact 
that we are now in the midst of a great eco- 
nomic evolution. There is urgent necessity of 
applying both common sense and the highest 
ethical standard to this movement for better 
economic conditions among the mass of our peo- 
ple if we are to make it one of healthy evolu- 
tion and not one of revolution. It is, from 
the standpoint of our country, wicked as well 
as foolish longer to refuse to face the real 
issues of the day. Only by so facing them 
can we go forward; and to do this we must 
break up the old party organizations and ob- 
literate the old cleavage lines on the dead is- 
sues inherited from fifty years ago. Our fight 
is a fundamental fight against both of the 
old corrupt party machines, for both are under 
the dominion of the plunder league of the pro- 


fessional politicians who are controlled and 
sustained by the great beneficiaries of priv- 
ilege and reaction. How close is the alliance 
between the two machines is shown by the at- 
titude of that portion of those Northeastern 
newspapers, including the majority of the great 
dailies in all the Northeastern cities—Boston, 
Buffalo, Springfield, Hartford, Philadelphia, 
and, above all, New York—which are controlled 
by or representative of the interests which, 
in popular phrase, are conveniently grouped to- 
gether as the Wall Street interests. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the time is 
ripe, and overripe, for a genuine Progressive 
movement, Nation-wide and justice-loving, 
sprung from and responsible to the people 
themselves, and sundered by a great gulf from 
both of the old party organizations, while rep- 
resenting all that is best in the hopes, be- 
liefs, and aspirations of the plain people who 
make up the immense majority of the rank 
and file of both old parties. 


oOo 


Shorthand Speed Contests to be Held Under the Auspices of 
“Office Appliances” at the New York Annual 
Business Show, November 11, 1912 


S we go to press we learn that, in 
A addition to the typewriting contests, 

there will be two shorthand con- 
tests at the Business Show in New York. 
The contests are to be under the auspices 
of “Office Appliances,” and will be held 
November 11th. The contests will be as 
follows: 


National Shorthand Speed Championship 


Open to any shorthand writer, to consist of 
five minutes dictation on straight matter—lec- 
ture, speech, sermon, editorial or literary se- 
lection—to be dictated at the rate of 200 words 
per minute. 

One hour and fifteen minutes will be allowed 
for the transcription in this confest. 

All contestants whose transcripts contain 
more than three per cent of errors will be dis- 
qualified. 

National Commercial Stenographers’ 
Championship 

Open to any person who is at present em- 
ployed in a commercial or law office. The test 
to consist of five one-minute business letters, 
each containing 150 words. Rate: 150 words 
per minute. 

One hour will be allowed for the transcrip- 
tion in this contest. 


All contestants whose transcripts contain 
more than three per cent of errors will be dis- 
qualified. 

This contest will be decided on points of 
which ninety-five per cent will be allowed for 
accuracy of transcription and five per cent for 
correct typing and form. Directions as to in- 
dentation, etc., will be given prior to the con- 
test. 


Medals for Prizes 


Gold, silver and bronze medals will be 
awarded to the winners of first, second and 
third places in each contest. 

Certificates will be given to all who come 
within ninety-seven per cent of perfect ac- 
curacy of transcription in each contest. 


Conditions 


Fach contestant must furnish his own ma- 
chine, but everything else will be supplied. 

The judges will be appointed by “Office Ap- 
pliances.” 

Entries must be made on or before Novem- 
ber 9 to Mr. J. N. Kimball, of 1358 Broadway, 
New York. 

An entrance fee of $2.00 must accompany 
each application. 

The contests will be held on Monday evening, 
November 11. 
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Some Practical Business Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Manly Protest 


received from Mr. Frederick J. Rose, 

Court Reporter, Chicago, a copy of a 
letter written by him to Mr. C. A. Pitman, 
in which he expresses the indignation 
natural to any fair-minded man at the 
manner in which his report of the recent 
shorthand speed contest of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association has been 
“edited” by the publishers of Pitman’s 
Journal. We do not think it necessary to 
make any comment at this time, except to 
say that we appreciate heartily the fair- 
minded spirit shown by this distinguished 
Pitmanic reporter in the report—as he 
wrote it—in the letter to Mr. Pitman, and 
in sending us a copy of the letter.—E£ditor. 


J UST as we are going to press we have 


The Letter to Mr. Pitman 


Frepericx J, Rose 
Law Court Reporter 
729 Chicago Opera House Block 
Chicago, Ill, Sept. 24, 1912. 
C. A. Pitman, Esq,., 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

The September issue of “Pitman’s Journal” 
has just reached me, and to say that I am 
disappointed and chagrined is to express my 
feelings mildly. My report of the New York 
speed contest has been sub-edited, as my re- 
port of the Denver contest was, in a way you 
have no right to do if you place my name on 
the report. What you do in your name in your 
magazine is another matter. You inserted all 
I wrote about Behrin, Carson, Marshall and 
Bottome as I wrote it, making an invidious 
distinction against Swem which is obvious, and 
of which, even as a paid official, much less a 
gratuitous contributor, although contributing 
at your request, I would not be guilty. As a 
member of the N. S. R. A., as a former mem- 
ber of its speed contest committee (being no 
longer a member of that committee by reason 
of the unfair sub-editing of the Denver report), 
as a shorthand writer owing Isaac Pitman a 
debt I can never repay, and a gentleman, I 
am not capable of making these invidious and 
unscrupulous distinctions against Gregg short- 
hand writers (or writer) who enter speed con- 
tests in the spirit of true sportsmanship pre- 
cisely as do Isaac Pitman and other writers, 
and who deserve as much credit for their per- 
formance, and you have no right whatever to 
put my name to a report of such a character 
making those invidious and unscrupulous dis- 
tinctions. I gave quite a lengthy paragraph 


about Swem because I think he deserves credit 
and encouragement. I wrote you specially on 
the train to correct the name from Charles 
E. Swem to Charles L. Swem, having inserted 
the wrong initial in the hurry of writing the 
report before leaving New York, and have 
your acknowledgment, and even that correction 
is not made. I described Carson as a Success 
writer and it is changed to “Pitmanic”—which 
is true, but why do you make me the author of 
these stupid and purposeful changes when | 
am not? As I view it, that is a breach of the 
ethics of journalism not to speak of other ethics. 
There was plenty of time to send me a proof 
so that I might have repudiated these things, 
had you so minded, for I handed my report 
personally to Mr. O’Keefe at six o'clock in 
the evening of the last day of the convention. 

I am sorry to have to write this way, and the 
occasion for it. My experience with the sub- 
editing of the Denver report should have 
warned me, and would have done, but that I 
thought the injustice you did me on that occa- 
sion was inadvertent. My reputation for im- 
partiality and fairness suffered on that occasion 
as it will on this, unless I make these facts 
public, which I shall do, and give as much op- 
portunity for giving Swem the credit I think 
he deserves as I gave credit in the paragraphs 
you publish regarding Behrin, Carson, Mar- 
shall and Bottome. Understand that I am 
glad that part of my report was published; 
what I complain of is that the sub-editing left 
in all references to them but excluded all rela- 
tive to the Gregg writer. That was not fair 
to me, or to Swem, or to anybody else I 
know of. 


The paragraph excluded is as follows: 


“Charles Swem, considerably the youngest of 
the qualifying contestants, came in about as 
close a third as Carson was to Behrin in the 
honors. He is especially to be congratulated 
upon his performance, as the foremost expo- 
nent of the Gregg system of shorthand at these 
contests. He wrote 268 and 3-5 words per 
minute, the result of study, practice and perse- 
verance, and this being the second occasion on 
which he has held the third place in the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association Speed 
Contests, this year with marked improvement 
over the previous year, it is within the code 
that a continuation of such work may place 
him yet still further ahead, to the encourage- 
ment of other writers of the Gregg system to 
do likewise, and to writers of other systems to 
maintain the lead, in the spirit of shorthand 
sport which Oscar L. Detweiler initiated four 
years ago.” 

If there is anything in that paragraph ob- 
jectionable I should like to have it pointed out; 
if space demanded its exchusion why not ex- 
clude information or my opinions concerning 
the fourth or fifth individuals in order rather 
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than the third. In short it is the manifest un- associated, discriminated against Clyde H. 
fairness to the Gregg writer coupled with the Marshall, contrary to the nature and text of 
use of my name to which I strenuously ob- my report. 

ject, as I should have objected two years ago Yours very truly, 

when your report, with which my name was (Signed) Frepericx J. Rose. 


oOo 


A Novel Experience for Candidate and Reporter 
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Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 














This interesting picture of Governor Wilson speaking from the rear platform on his western trip appeared in 
many newspapers. It occupied the front page of the Literary Digest of September 28, under the caption “A Novel 
Experience for a College Professor."" It was also a novel experience for his young campaign reporter,|Mr. Charles!L. 
Swem, but is a familiar one to him by this time. 


oO°o 











“FF we read the biographies of great men, we find that the power and influ- 
ence which they have won can be directly traced to their enthusiasm and 
ability to enthuse.” 
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The Roll of Honor 


AST year was a big one for 
the “Century” class clubs. 


Forty-three teachers and 
schools sent in clubs of one hundred 
or more subscribers—and seven 
others came within the nineties! One 
got into the “Triple Century” class, 
five into the “Double Century” class, 
and thirty-seven into the “One Cen- 
tury” class. That is a record to be 
proud of; it shows a gain over last 
year of forty-eight per cent. 

Mr. A. E. Rowland, of the Cream 
City Business College, Milwaukee, 
Wis., emphasizes his initiation into 
the “Century” club class with a list 
of 351—the largest club that has 
yet been sent in by any one teacher 
or school. The year before a club 
of 304 was the largest received. Mr. 
Rowland is to be congratulated. He 
is a “live wire’ and knows how to 
get good work from his students— 
knows that wherever the Gregg 
Writer is the most widely used, there 
are invariably to be found the best 
prepared students. That this fact 
is appreciated by teachers every- 
where, is the reason why the “Cen- 
tury” clubs are growing bigger and 
bigger every year. 

Mr. W. E. Wieafer, principal of 
the Commercial Department of the 
Central High School, Buffalo, comes 
second with 253, and heads the list 
of high school teachers—a position 
which he held on the 1911 Roll of 
Honor. To get so great a list of 
subscriptions in a high school re- 
quires just the kind of qualities that 
characterize Mr. Weafer—progres- 
siveness, energy, and high ideals. 

Mr. W. E. Ingersoll, that inde- 
fatigable and efficient worker for 
modern shorthand in the West, is 
third with a list of 241, sent from 
the Northwestern Business College, 
Spokane, and the Behnke-Walker 
Business College, Portland, Ore. Miss 
Kitty Dixon, of Gregg School, Chi- 
cago, gained fourth place with 238— 
an increase over last year of nearly 
twenty-five per cent and un advance- 
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ment from fifth place to fourth. Miss 
Mary L. Myers, of the School of 
Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa., won fifth 
place with a list of 213, a jump from 
148 last year. Mr. Paul G. Duncan, 
of the Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Ill, winner of a Gregg 
Teachers’ Gold Medal, who headed 
the honor list last year, was sixth 
with 201. Mr. E. M. Butler, of the 
Butler School, New Haven, Conn., 
won seventh place with 197—and so 
it goes. 

In nearly every instance the 
“clubs” show substantial increases 
over last year—which indicates a 
prosperity in the schools and an in- 
terest on the part of teachers that is 
good to know about. 

The following teachers and schools 
have sent in clubs of more than 100: 


The ‘‘Century Class’”’ 


186 Lena Vogt, Cedar Rapids Business 
Coliege, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

186 Minnesota School of Business, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Through 
Messrs. Rickard and Gruman.) 

185 C. A. Bittighofer, Drake Business 
College, Jersey City, N. J. 

184 Coleman National Business College, 
Newark, N. J. (Through Miss 
Disbrow, 123; and Mr. Knott, 61.) 

180 Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York City. (Through Miss 
Silliman, 79; Miss Sparks and Mr. 
Winslow, 101.) 

180 C. G. Linn, Omaha High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

177 Mary M. Gallagher, Brown’s Busi- 
ness College, St. Louis, Mo. 

174 C. V. Crumley, Acme Business Col- 
lege, Seattle, Wash. 

174 W. E. Harbottle, Jacobs Business 
College, Dayton, Ohio. 

170 H. L. Lady, San Francisco Busi- 
ness College, San Francisco, Calif. 

157 F. J. Williams, gee Business 
Coliege, Knoxville, Tenn. 

152 G. E. Spohn, Capital City Commer- 
cial College, Madison, Wis. 

151 W. N. Watson, Lincoln Business 
College, Lincoln, Nebr. 

147 C. I. Brown, Brown’s Business Col- 
lege, Peoria, 148; Brown’s Busi- 
ness College, Bloomington, 4 

140 D. E. Henry, Willis Business Col- 
lege, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 

187 H. D. Foote, Mankato Commercial 
College, Mankato, Minn. 

135 E. E. Magoon, Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
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1384 Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, 
N. Y. (Through Mrs. Shone, Miss Gott 
and Mr. Morris.) 

133 G. C. Savage, Rhode Island Commercial 
School, Providence, R. I. 

131 W. H. Coppedge, Link’s Modern Business 
College, Boise, Idaho. 

130 Massillon Actual Business College, Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. 

127 G. F. Maetzold, Minneapolis Business Col- 
lege, Minneapolis, Minn. 

126 Stephen Dwan, Broadway High School, 
Seattle, Wash. 

125 California Commercial College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (Through J. H. Hill, 
108. ) 

118 O. M. Stiffney, South Bend Business Col- 
lege, South Bend, Ind. 

117 J. C. MeTavish, Grand Trunk Business 
College, Edmonton, Alta., Canada. 

113. Pearl A. Ritchie, Rockford High School, 
Rockford, IIL. 

112 Victor Lee Dodson, Wilkes-Barre Busi-° 
ness College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

112 J. W. Westervelt, Forest City Business 
and Shorthand College, London, Ont., 
Canada. 

112 George H. Zimpfer, Columbus Business 
College, Columbus, Ohio. 

108 Helen F. Lamb, Miller School, New York 
City, 88; Hebrew Technical School for 
Girls, New York City, 25. 

108 A. D. Wade, Pennsylvania Business Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pa. 

104 Cora M. Pryor, Bloomington High School, 
Bloomington, Ill. 

103 Ira N. Crabb, East Side High School, 
Denver, Colo. 

100 Joplin Business College, Joplin, Mo. 


A list of the Fifty-to-One-Hundred clubs 
will be given in the December number. 

We are presenting in the portrait gallery 
the pictures of the individual members of 
the “Century” class—with one exception. 
It was impossible to get a photograph of 
Miss Disbrow, of the Coleman National 


Business College, Newark, N. J., in time 
to go in this issue. It will be given in a 
later number. In several instances the 
“club” was sent in under the name of the 
school, without giving credit to any one, 
and so individual credit cannot be given— 
which we regret. 

While on this point we want to mention 
the very large number of earnest teachers 
and schoolmen who do important and valu- 
able work in promoting the clubs, whose 
names do not appear in the list. To these 
we give full measure of appreciation for 
their efforts. And we do not overlook, in 
expressing our appreciation, the teacher 
who sends in a small club simply because 
the field of opportunity is narrower. To 
the big club, the medium club, the little 
club, and to the “silent’’ club workers we 
extend out sincere thanks for their splendid 
co-operation. The spirit that actuates these 
workers helps to make the magazine what 
it is—the leading magazine in the pro- 
fession. 

It has been an ambition long cherished 
to push the magazine's circulation up to 
the 50,000 point, and it is growing at a 
pace that makes the realization of that 
ambition a near-future probability. At 
least seventy-five thousand will take up 
the study of the system this year—to say 
nothing of several hundred thousand who 
already use the system. If we could only 
get two-thirds of these beginners, the goal 
would be reached. For the good of these 
thousands—in increased  efficiency—will 
you help us to place their names on the 
subscription list? 


(To be continued) 
oOo 


From Appreciative Friends 

All of my stenographic friends read my 
Gregg Writers, regardless of the system 
they write.—Bessie M. Little, Helena, 
Mont. » oa 


After a very brief study of Gregg 
Shorthand in a local s¢hool, I secured a 
position in-an office where I found time 
to study the Gregg Writer, which has 
been my only teacher and inspiration for 
more than two years. A few days ago I 
was offered a position in a State office 


at an excellent salary, and thanks to what 
your publication has taught me, I have 
handled the dictation without difficulty. 
Accept my best wishes for the Forward 
Movement.—Lenore Calkins, Sacramento, 
Cal. 

. aa * 

I find your magazine a great help to 
me in increasing my vocabulary, and I 
would not be without it for five times the 
money it costs. In fact, its value cannot 
be reckoned in dollars and cents.—Jack 
L. Tucker, Portland, Ore. 
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Toon were so few applicants this 


month who gave information for the 

new classified list that we shall men- 
tion their requests here while recording 
their addresses in the general register. 

Miss Hall is stenographer in a real 
estate office—the only Gregg writer in 
Selby—and is anxious to have an oppor- 
tunity to read others’ shorthand. She will 
be glad to hear from writers outside as 
well as in real estate work. Miss Eliza- 
beth A. Miller is employed by a firm 
manufacturing gasoline engines. Mr. 
Coverdale expressed a particular interest 
in commercial geography. Photography 
proved to be the hobby of both Mr. Par- 
mele and Mr. Stevenson, although the lat- 
ter is employed as stenographer in the 
office ofan automobile factory. Mr. Par- 
mele sends us a photograph of a pretty lit- 
tle scene along the Calumet River, a sam- 
ple of his work with the camera. 

Those of you connected with mining in- 
dustries here will be glad to compare notes 
with Mr. Connor, who is similarly engaged 
in Charters Towers, Queensland, Austra- 
lia. Do not forget the two-cent stamp 
when writing him! Mr. Hector C. Hen- 
derson, of Makirikiri, New Zealand, re- 
ports that he has been obliged to pay extra 
postage on a number of cards recently. 

The Vocabulary Clan has gained an- 
other proselyte in Mr. Harry L. Loop, Jr., 
a member of two months’ standing. He 
will be pleased to communicate with any- 
body who, as he puts it, “has vocabulary 
to spare.” He also inquires about the ex- 
pediency of using shorthand in bookkeep- 
ing for day-book and journal entries. If 
any of our members have tried the ex- 
periment, let them speak up! 

Arthur Ahrendt, 21 W. 2ist St., Chicago 


a Til. 
. Coverdale, 636 N. Gordon St., Pomona, 


Cal. 





Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of the writers of Gregg Shorthand 





Is ‘“written in shorthand” with other writers of the system 


in any part of the world q *- applicant must be a subscriber to this magazine 
Names are not repeated after first publication. The application for enrollment 


. with the name and address in longhand. Con- 


ducted by Merritta Brown, care of Gregg Writer, Chicago. Illinois, to 
whom all communications relating to this department should be addressed 
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E. Wright Emory, Richmond, Mo. 

Walter Ferman, Donnybrook, N. Dak. (Will 
answer all communications. ) 

Sarah M. Gorman, 34 Prairie Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Gertrude B. Hall, Selby, S. Dak. (Will 
answer all cards.) 

Max Hacker, 1148 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Paul T. Hoffman, 3788 Hillside Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Miss Naurine Kirwan, 203 E. White St., 
Champaign, Ill. (Will answer all cards.) 

Emma Klaurum, 501 Magnolia Ave., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

T. S. Lyon, 70 Oxford Road, near Liverpool, 
England. (Is especially interested in receiving 
colored views from all parts of the world.) 

Margaret F. Morris, 529 E. Seventh St., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

S. F. Northrup, Jamestown, N. Dak. 

Elizabeth Norton, Box 45, Cambridge, Idaho. 

Eva C. Plumb, 65 Brainard St., Phillipsburg, 
N. J. 

Charles Romanoff, 175 Washington Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Frank C. Scott, Custer, Mont. (Would like 
to receive letters written in shorthand as well 
as cards.) 

Edgar C. Wikdall, 190 Nillson St., Brockton, 
Mass. 

Lucy Wineland, 507 Somerset St., Johnstown, 
Pa. (Desires to receive a view of every state 
capitol building in the United States.) 

Elizabeth A. Miller, Evansville, Wis. 

Helene Meyer, 142 Dudley St., Dayton, O. 

Owen S. Parmele, 1410 N. Oak St., Bloom- 
ington, Il. 

May L. Rice, 51 Frank St., Providence, R. I. 

Charles M. Smith, Department of the In- 
terior, Pine Ridge Agency, S. Dak. 

Winifred Snyder, Fremont, Nebr. (Will an- 
swer all cards.) 

Emma L. Stein, 378 Van Buren St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (Will answer all cards.) 

Reid Stevenson, 408 E. Park Place, Peoria, 
Ill. (Desires views only.) 

Thomas H. Connor, Day St., Charters Tow- 
ers, Queensland, Australia. 


Mr. F. G. Yaniz, Mexico City, wishes 
us to tell his correspondents that their 
postals will be answered as soon as pos- 
sible. He has not ignored them, but has 
only recently returned from his vacation. 
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The Report of the Standardization Committee 





Shorthand Reporters’ Association 

appointed a committee on Stand- 
ardization for the purpose of investigating 
the differences between the various styles 
of Pitmanic shorthand, and if possible 
bringing about greater uniformity. 

The committee appointed consisted of 
eminent reporters and teachers represent- 
ing all the leading styles of Pitmanic 
shorthand. Since its appointment the com- 
mittee has been engaged in an exhaustive 
investigation and comparison of the rela- 
tive merits of the various ways of repre- 
senting letters and combinations adopted 
in the different styles. At the recent con- 
vention of the association a report was sub- 
mitted of the results, and some very defi- 
nite recommendations were made. 

The report demonstrated very conclu- 
sively that the methods of representing the 
letters “w,” “y,” and “h” in the Benn 
Pitman and Graham styles were very much 
superior to those used in the Isaac Pit- 
man. The. committee therefore recom- 
mended the adoption of the Benn Pitman 
and Graham forms for these letters. The 
report also stated that investigation indi- 


A BOUT three years ago the National 


cated that the method of using the large 
initial hook in the Benn Pitman and Gra- 
ham systems was superior to that of the 
Isaac Pitman. On the question as to the 
merits of the vowel scale the chairman of 
the committee said that the difference in 
value is so slight that the committee did 
not feel that it could make a recommenda- 
tion. 

In the discussion which followed the 
presentation of the report, it was brought 
out that six years before he died, Isaac 
Pitman had declared publicly that many 
of the changes he made a third of a cen- 
tury previously—the changes which Benn 
Pitman refused to adopt—were “blem- 
ishes” on the system, which he desired to 
remove. He was, however, prevented by 
his sons, who then had control of the busi- 
ness, from reverting to the former style, 
which would have brought the Benn Pit- 
man and Isaac Pitman systems into greater 
harmony. Dr. W. D. Bridge declared that 
Isaac Pitman had made changes in the 
system every three years until the time of 
his death. 

The report of the committee on stand- 
ardization confirms the general impression 
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that, so far as America is concerned the 
Isaac Pitman style seems doomed to 
speedy extinction. Its sole claim to con- 
sideration, as compared with the Pitmanic 
styles generally used in America, has been 
that the many changes made by Isaac Pit- 
man were “improvements.” Now that the 
Standardization Committee of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, com- 
posed in part of some of the most dis- 
tinguished reporters using the Isaac Pit- 
man system, has declared, after an ex- 
haustive investigation and comparison, 
that the most important changes made by 
Isaac Pitman are inferior in merit to the 
original forms, the main argument ad- 
vanced on behalf of Isaac Pitman has been 
swept from the field of practicalities. 

But apart from this, it is evident to all 
observers that the Isaac Pitman system, in 
spite of the most heroic efforts and a cam- 
paign of advertising and propaganda 
backed by almost unlimited resources, is 
steadily losing what little representation it 
has had on this side of the ocean. Out- 
side of New York and vicinity and the 
eastern portion of Canada, it is practically 
unknown in schools teaching commercial 
subjects. In the past few months it has 
lost the two most important of the very 
few schools in the west where it has here- 
tofore been taught—the Manual Training 
High School, Kansas City, which has 
adopted Gregg Shorthand, and the Salt 
Lake City High School, where it has been 
superseded by the Benn Pitman system. 
The only place in the United States where 
it is much in evidence is New York City, 
where it has been retained through the 
force of a contract with the public schools. 
Whether the law of cause and effect has 
anything to do with it or not, it is cer- 
tainly true that the average standard of 
teaching shorthand in New York City is 
lower than in any other important city in 
America. If any one doubts this, a visit 
to the typewriter employment offices, or an 
inquiry among the business men of the 
city, will be sufficient to prove the truth of 
the statement. 

The report of the committee on stand- 
ardization simply confirms a very general 
impression, and merely tends to hasten the 
day when the Isaac Pitman style will be- 
come extinct on the western continent. 


The Supreme Quality 
I: is not often that the daily paper or 


the average literary magazine discusses 

a technical question with as good 
sense and so thorough an understanding of 
the matter under discussion as did the 
Elyria (Ohio) Evening Telegram in an 
editorial in a recent issue. The editorial 
is so good that it is reproduced in full: 


The Stenographers 


The shorthand writers of the country were 
recently in session in New York and held a 
contest to determine the fastest shorthand writ- 
er of the world. 

The average business man would be more in- 
terested in their work had they considered 
means of making the average stenographer 
more acccurate. 

Oifice methods have been revolutionized dur- 
ing recent years by the omnipresence of the 
stenographer. It was not long ago that even 
heads of large business houses would heave a 
long sigh, sit down at their loaded desks with 
pen and paper, and with much spluttering of 
ink and laborious flourishes, would indite a 
letter to their more important customers. 

Many business offices held this to be neces- 
sary, as it gave a business letter a more per- 
sonal look. 

To-day a business house that sends out that 
kind of a letter impresses the public as too 
poor to employ the regular aids to business dis- 
patch. 

But the business manager’s troubles are by 
no means over when the commercial school 
graduated shorthand writer sits down by the 
side of his desk. Fluffy of hair and with 
spruce and starched clothes, she knows more 
about the latest stories in the magazines, or 
the most recent style of coiffure, than about 
the language of ordinary sales and ledgers and 
costs. 

And the poor girl is not wholly to blame, 
either. When she leaves her commercial school 
she is fairly proficient. The trouble is that 
the ordinary business office gives her too lit- 
tle of actual practice in stenography. In most 
trades one gains proficiency as the. years go 
by. The average stenographer gets so little 
actual dictation to take that she loSes proficien- 
cy as she gets farther away from the doors 
of the business school. 

The shorthand reporters in convention would 
do well to urge all who practice this most use- 
ful art to keep their work at a high standard. 
The talk of the average business man as he dic- 
tates a letter is much slower than the average 
public speaker, which a good sienographer is 
supposed to follow. The shorthand writer who 
cannot take a letter accurately needs to re- 
move the rust occasionally by some special 
practice. 


The Telegram strikes at the heart of 
the question when it says, “The average 
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business man would be more interested in 
their work had they considered the means 
of making the average stenographer more 
accuraté.” The cry on every side is for 
accuracy. A lack of accuracy is a common 
failing, especially with stenographers em- 
ploying the old-time systems, and while of 
course much of it is due to lack of ability 
and training, the inherent weaknesses of 
these systems are largely responsible for 
the condition. 

There is another point in the editorial 
that stenographers ought to take special 
note of, namely: “In most trades one 
gains in proficiency as the years go by. 
The average stenographer gets so little 
actual dictation that she loses proficiency 
as she gets farther away from the doors 
of the business school.” The simple way 
of avoiding this danger is, of course, to 
keep up the practice outside of business 
hours and to get dictation on as wide a 
range of subjects as possible. The short- 
hand plates given in this magazine are ad- 
mirably adapted to this work. The mat- 
ter deals with various topics and the plates 
possess a distinct advantage in giving the 
shorthand outlines. The dictation that 
runs “along the narrow grooves of a spe- 
cial office vocabulary” in any one business 
is not calculated to give the stenographer 
the kind of efficiency needed when the call 
comes to a new position. 


COC 


Women in Business 


ing” in the New York Post of Septem- 

ber 4, “Stenography a Stepping- 
Stone to Higher Positions” is discussed at 
some length. The article reviews the his- 
tory of the typewriter and shows the 
enormous growth of the employment of 
women in business. It states that there 
are in New York alone at least 100,000 
women employed as stenographers and 
typists. 

The head of the employment depart- 
ment of one of the large typewriter con- 
cerns is quoted in the article as saying 
that “lack of vision in business” is one of 
the greatest obstacles to a woman’s ad- 
vancement in business. And then, as if 
to disprove the statement, the article goes 


[ an article on ““What Women are Do- 


on: “There is the woman who, entering 
the employ of a typewriter company as 
a demonstrator, has risen to be its acting 
treasurer; there is the woman who, enter- 
ing an architect’s office as a stenographer, 
has become office manager; there is the 
woman who, entering the office of one of 
the downtown financiers to take letters 
from a subordinate official, has become the 
confidential secretary of the financier him- 
self at a salary of $10,000 a year—the 
case repeats itself hundreds of times in 
this one city.” 

The article then reviews the vast bene- 
fit to typewriting that the speed contests 
have been and closes: “Taking personal- 
ity to include temperament rather than 
mental qualifications, Harry C. Spillman, 
one of the men interested in developing a 
satisfactory trade force out of the woman 
stenographer and typewriter, says that he 
would tabulate a woman's chance of suc- 
cess in work as 50 per cent personality, 
80 per cent general education, and 20 per 
cent technical education.” 


oO? 


Business Education Booming 


HIS ‘is going to be the greatest 

I year in the history of business edu- 
cation since time was. Early in 

the year all the indications pointed that 
way, notwithstanding the fact that a presi- 
dential campaign was coming, but our 
most sanguine estimates fell far short of 
the actual figures, as shown by the Au- 
gust and September orders up to this time. 
As a mere illustration from our own 
experience: We intended to publish a re- 
vision of the shorthand manual next year, 
and in ordering books early in the year 
we estimated closely our requirements for 
that book, so as to order just enough to 
last until March next. In doing this we 
allowed for a very substantial increase in 
sales over the previous year based on the 
records of former years. Some idea of 
the enormous increase in the shorthand 
business this season may be gained from 
the fact that before the end of September 
we shall have exhausted the books 
on hand—that is to say, at least six 
months ahead of the time we estimated. 
Reports from schools everywhere— 
north, south, east and west—bring good 
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news. Things went to rock bottom, and 
there was a period of stock-taking and 
healthy retrenchment. The recovery was 
slow, but it has been steady and sure. The 
crops are good, business is responding, 
business men are gaining confidence and 
looking ahead with greater optimism than 
they havé shown in years. 

It is a good year for commercial schools 
and a good year for their students. Let us 
all unite to push things along! 


oO? 
Brevities 


Much to our regret we have been obliged 
to hold over the notices about schools and 
teachers. 

* + * 

The New York Business Show will be 
held November 11-16. In connection with 
the Show there will be held the contests for 
the typewriting championships. 

” . 7 

Elsewhere in the magazine will be found 
particulars of the new shorthand contests 

for Speed Championship and Commer- 
cial Stenographers Championship—to be 
held at New York Business Show, Novem- 
ber 11, under the auspices of “Office Ap- 
pliances.”’ 

* > . 

A new phrase that is going the rounds 
of the newspaper literati is “consciousness 
of conspicuousness. ‘Try it on your type- 
writer ! 

* * 7 

“The tailor-made girl—smart, neat, 
quick in action and ideas—is the favorite 
girl with the employer to-day,” said Miss 
Bertha M. Badger to a correspondent for 
the Boston American the other day. Miss 
Badger, who is regarded as one of the 
cleverest- young business women in Bos- 
ton, is in charge of the Skilled Female De- 
partment of the State Free Employment 
Bureau. A few of the other observations 
she made show that she is a keen judge of 
values. “I think ability is the most im- 
portant thing a business girl can possess, 
and by that I mean that she must be well 
trained and capable in her line of work. 

“Then I should say that appearance 
came next in importance, and by that I 
mean she must be neat and intelligent. 

“Then comes her manner. She must 
have a quiet, pleasing, businesslike manner 


and not be in the least flirty or frivolous. 
Personality, of course, counts greatly. The 
requirements of various employers differ. 
Some specify neatness, others accuracy, 
and so it goes. Most employers want the 
tailor-made girl who is neat, who talks and 
thinks quickly. In many cases girls, ste- 
nographers especially, dress too flashily. 
It is the highest paid girls who as a rule 
dress the plainest.”’ 
* * * 

The Newburgh (N. Y.) News editorially 
states that “the most popular course ever 
introduced into the high school is that for 
the training of young men and women for 
clerical positions. The commercial work 
is appealing to a large number who are 
looking beyond school days and are de- 
sirous of becoming workers in the great 
world of business. A knowledge of type- 
writing, stenography and bookkeeping will 
be valuable whatever the business position 
to be occupied. The number of places for 
stenographers and bookkeepers is limited 
but young men and women fitted to fill 
these positions, have training which quali- 
fies them for a diversity of duties in offices 
and stores; and if they have a good edu- 
cation, fairly broad general knowledge, 
are alert and resourceful, and are good 
spellers, writers and arithmeticians, they 
will not lack employment.” 


* * + 


In a recent letter from Mr. L. C. Rus- 
misel, principal of the Omaha High 
School of Commerce, he says: “You will 
be glad to know that this school opened 
for the first time last Monday with six 
hundred students, requiring the services 
of twenty-six commercial teachers. We 
have the best equipment of any commer- 
cial high school in the West. All of our 
furniture is of quartered oak—was made 
to order for us—and we have every de- 
vice used in a modern office. I do not 
believe that any city in the United States 
has given commercial education the recog- 
nition it is receiving in Omaha—which is 
another reason for attending the conven- 
tion of the Missouri Valley Commercial 
Teachers’ Association in Thanksgiving 
week.” 

As to which we would remark that com- 
mercial education is bound to secure recog- 
nition wherever Mr. Rusmisel is located. 
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‘ Putting Things Off 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Clearing-house of ideas for Typists and Office Workers. Conducted by 
Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 


should be addressed. 
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Talks on Office Training 


The Second Step—The Mechanical Details of a Letter 


S the writing of business letters 
A forms by far the greater part of 

the stenographer’s work, an ac- 
quaintance with every feature of this 
work is of first importance in the office 
training course. 


the stenographer’s chances for promotion 
—the actual construction of the letters 
themselves. This will be taken up in 

another article. 
To be able to write a letter that is me- 
chanically perfect, 





man the mechanical 
work on a letter— 
its form, arrange- to 
ment and appear- 
ance—is a mere de- 
tail, and, is the last 
thing considered, if 
it is done right. But | 

it looms big if it is bese 
not. The stenogra- 


To the business [ 


-_—— — — 
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— ) and to do it quickly, 
| is an accomplish- 
| ment that pays the 
| stenographer big 
| dividends. The the- 
ory of the arrange- 
ment of a letter is 
simplicity itself; it 
can be learned in 


Septenber f4. 192 


oe five minutes. But 


the ability to actual- 


Gentlemen 
pher’s work is al- ee ly perform the work 
* letter eteting the seareet eieee | het . 
ways judged by the Se your oxtey tee Sescunent sapse. sat so that it meets 
tene Please let heer free ey 


quality of the trans- 
cript. His short- 
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ot © telr price 
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inable, but if he is 
able to read it (and 
he generally cannot 
do so unless the 
shorthand is good) 
and can turn out a 
neat, accurately 
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hand may be abom- tase snore sorts ae se easte 


Kindly reply et ence 


— PR lag tice. 


present-day require- 
ments can be ac- 
quired only after 
long study and prac- 


From the mechan- 
ical point of view 
the business letter 
" has gone through a 
constant state of 
evolution since the 








typed letter, his 
work wil! abundant- 
ly meet the require- 
ments. Thus the mechanical features of a 
letter become of the utmost importance to 
the typist; it is the need of skill and 
economy in performing this part of his 
work that makes his services valuable. 

In this article the mechanical side of 
letter writing only will be discussed. There 
is another side that is of vastly greater 
importance than this, because it affects 


ILtusTration | 





typewriter was in- 
troduced, but in 
general the old forms are still followed. 
They are by no means perfect, nor the 
most desirable. But we must accept them 
and do the best we can with them be- 
cause it is not within the power of the 
stenographer to do much toward intro- 
ducing innovations. Originality is one of 
the most valuable qualities one can pos- 
sess, but for the stenographer to display 
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too much of it in the arrangement of let- 
ters is simply to call down the wrath of 
his employer upon his head. Through the 
efforts of scientific office systematizers, 
however, alterations in the accustomed 
forms are being made which will ultimately 
give us forms which are economical of time 
and more artistic in appearance. These 
changes are for the most part in the de- 
tails and are not yet important enough to 
discuss in full. If the typist learns well 
the accepted forms and can type out his 
letters quickly he 
need not bother him 
self about the in- 
novations in letter 


The National Distributing Company 


to appear on the ordinary business letter 
are shown in Illustration No. 1. They are 
remarkably simple, but in the handling of 
this very simple material the stenographer 
can quickly show whether he is an adept 
or a mere bungler in his work. 

From the mechanical point of view, busi- 
ness letters naturally fall into three classes 
—the short letter, the ordinary one-page 
letter, and the long letter. Types of these 
three letters are illustrated. 

Hardly any two letters will be alike so 
far as length is con- 
cerned, but all are 
arranged on the 
same general plan. 


i i “| 


construction. He - ~<a | The test of the ste- 
should keep himself — ~.«-- | mographer’s skill is 
informed of the — Tork how he arranges his 
progress in business letter so that it com- 
correspondence and plies with the cus- 
be ready to make his , tomary form in taste 


letters conform to 
the advanced prac- 
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Theoretically, the 
business letter usu- 
ally consists of the 
following parts: 


ae 1 an@eretanéd it. there ie no track con 
nection Gt San Jose, ehich leads se te suppose 
thet car lead shipments ere perha;e routed vie 
Deight. bat of this f courses. I an sot cure 

Kinély give it infermetion that 
~ oan. so that «© aay the “worle Spring 
fielé Branch proper credit ell & thet 
* rooted t way 


have to study. 

The first thing to 
be considered in 
proper disposition 
of the matter on the 





1. The printed or 
engraved name and 
address of the indi- 
vidual, firm or cor- 
poration sending the 
letter. This informa- 
tion usually contains 
the telephone number | 


page is margin, and 
it is in the arrange- 
ment of the margin 
that the average ste- 
nographer discloses 








and other facts for 
the convenience of the 
firm’s correspondents. 

2. The date line—on which is given the 
month, day of the month and the year. 

3. The address—the name of the person ad- 
dressed, the number of his house or place of 
business, the street, city and state. 

4. The salutation—“Gentlemen,” “Dear Sir,” 
“Dear Madam.” 

5. The body of the letter—containing the 
message to be conveyed. 

6. The complimentary closing—“Yours 
truly,” “Very truly yours,” “Yours sincerely,” 
“Respectfully,” ete. 

7. The signature—which is usually pen writ- 
ten by the dictator. 

8. The dictator’s and the stenographer’s ini- 
tials. 


This in brief is the prescribed form of 
a business letter under our present prac- 
tice, and all these features as they ought 


Iccusrration II 


— his possession of the 
artistic sense or the 
lack of it. A simple 

illustration will make clear the correct view 

of the margin: The effect of a picture is 
much enhanced by its frame, or by a wide 

“mat” around it—if it is an engraving or 

water color. In placing a letter, just con- 

sider the letter itself as the picture, and 
the margin, or wide space around it, as 
the frame, and you will get the right idea. 

As the present practice is to use letter 
heads of the same size for all letters, it 
is obvious that the shorter the letter the 
wider the margin will necessarily be— 
and this applies to the top, the bottom 
and the sides. On the short and medium 
length letters, the margin at the bottom 
may be left a little wider than the others, 
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just as is done in first-class books. By 
the use of wide or single space, as the 
case may demand, a good margin can al- 
ways be obtained. Within certain bounds, 
the wider the margin the better the ap- 
pearance. A letter should never present a 
crowded appearance. A single-spaced let- 
ter filling the sheet from edge to edge is 
about the most uninteresting thing imag- 
inable. A study of the make-up of good 
books will furnish valuable pointers in 
the arrangement of letters and all kinds of 
typed matter. The 
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3. The punctuation marks should not pene- 
trate the paper. 

4. Fresh ribbons are essential to good, clear, 
clean-cut copy. The color should be in har- 
mony with the printed letter head. 

5. Accuracy in spelling, punctuation and 
typing must be closely observed. 

6. Erasing should be avoided as much as 
possible. 

7. Striking one letter over another should 
never be sanctioned. 

8. Poor spacing due to failure to strike the 
keys in even time can be overcome by care. 

9. The right-hand margin should be as even 
as it is possible to make it. 

10. The misspelling 
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“backing sheet.” 
A letter should 
be properly folded. 
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er to read on. Para- 
graphs are usually 
indented uniformly 
five spaces. There is 
some difference of opinion on this 
point, but the best correspondents take the 
view that typewriting is but another form 
of printing and should be governed by the 
rules that apply to printing. 

There are a thousand and one other lit- 
tle details that bear on the subject of ar- 
rangement that must be taken into ac- 
count. No matter how good your judg- 
ment may be in arranging the letter, if 
these details are not observed the ap- 
pearance of the letter will be marred. A 
few of these points are tabulated for con- 
venience in studying and in reviewing: 

1. The touch must be absolutely even. 

2. The type should always be clean. 


Magewatl Tim Sficthenfongh 


Incostratiow II! be 


opes should match the 
paper. 
17. Letters should 
written on paper 
of the accepted let- 
ter head size—8‘¢xI1 inches. ‘“*Freak”’ station- 
ery of all kinds should be avoided. 

18. The point of starting thc complimentary 
closing should be determined by the length of 
the signature; and should balance with the 
signature. 

19. The date should be on a line by itself 
and be even with the right-hand margin; a pe- 
riod need not follow. 

20. Nearly all good ‘correspondents 
place merely a colon after the salutation. 

91. The title “Mr.” “Mrs.” “Miss,” or 
“Messrs.,” ctc., should always precede the 
name. 

22. If a title follows the 





now 


name it should be 


written on the line below the signature and be 
even or nearly even with the right-hand margin. 

£3. The letter should be examined for mis- 
prints and inaccuracies before it is taken from 
the machine. 
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24. .Capitals and other full face characters 
should be struck with a litttle heavier touch in 
order to produce uniformity in appearance with 
the other matter. 

There is one caution that every young 
stenographer should observe, and that is, 
not to attempt to copy the style of every 
striking letter that comes to his attention. 
The letters that come to any one office are 
extraordinarily varied. A large propor- 
tion of them, it will be found, are poorly 
arranged, poorly typewritten and bear un- 
mistakable signs of carelessness. The 
models given here conform to the accepted 
standards and are used by the best busi- 
ness houses. 

In the next of these articles a discussion 
of the composition side of letters will be 
taken up. Watch for it. 


a7 
+7 


Ideas for the Typist 


I have an idea for all students interested 
in ornamental typewriting work. Nearly 
all designs desired may be copies from 
crochet and cross stitch patterns.—Anna 
B. Meyer, Melrose, Minn. 

~ * * 

I think it a good idea for students in ad- 
vanced dictation classes to write one let- 
ter only on each page they transcribe, thus 
getting into the habit of arranging their 
letters from their shorthand notes.—H. S. 
Pigott, Chicago, Ill. 

* . * 

My employer prefers a_ typewritten 
specification rather than the printed forms 
more commonly used—they are generally 
wanted in a hurry, too—so to expeditiously 
execute his wishes I write up at odd times 
such portions of the specification that I 
know will simply be copied any way, and 
it certainly repays me in a rush to have 
just about half of the specification neatly 
done beforehand, because it apparently 
pleases my employer. This is only a bit of 
my own experience, but may be applicable 
for some one else.—Frankie O. Beard, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

. * * 

As a suggestion to accompany my copy, 
I give the following: In my two weeks 
of work as a stenographer, I found one of 
my great defects to be the keeping of files. 
It seems to me that if Commercial Colleges 


and Schools would make it a rule for the 
students to correspond with one another 
and keep a file of all such correspondence, 
that it would overcome this defect to a 
certain extent.—L. Frank Malone, Bertha, 
Ohio. 
OQ 
“‘Ideas”” Wanted 


Efficiency in handling his work is con- 
stantly sought by the ambitious typist, and 
nearly all typists, through study and sug- 
gestion, have developed original and time- 
saving ways of performing certain feat- 
ures of their work. This department in- 
vites contributions from those who have 
developed such ideas. To pass these ideas 
on to your fellow typists for their use and 
benefit is to render a splendid service. The 
exchange of ideas will be helpful to all. 
No matter how simple or unimportant you 
think your plan may be, send it in—it may 
be the solution of the very problem that 
some far off stenographer has been rack- 
ing his brain with. “To give away your 
education is to keep it.” 


@ 
Miss Tarr as a Typist 


In the various newspaper accounts of 
Miss Tarr’s feat in taking and transcribing 
Governor Wilson’s speech of acceptance, 
there seemed to be some confusion as to 
whether Miss Tarr was a stenographer or 
merely a typewriter operator—one paper 
heading the article “Typewriter vs. 
Shorthand.” As a matter of fact it was 
a combination of both shorthand skill and 
typewriting skill that made the quick and 
efficient work she did, possible. 

Miss Tarr is an extraordinarily rapid 
typist, and would unquestionably be able 
to give a good account of herself in the 
typewriting speed contests should she turn 
her attention in that direction. 


oOo 
The Essentials 


Early to bed and early to rise 
May make a man healthy, say those who 
are wise; 
But he'll not get wealthy, however he tries, 
If he thinks it is foolish to advertise. 
—Life. 
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Luck—Good and Bad—I 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Luck—Good and Bad—II 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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| Q's and A's 


Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom 
all communications relating :0 this department should be addressed Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by November 15, and 
will be published in the December number. 
An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each 


all other contributions published. 











question : twenty-five cents each for 






“The Promised Land” 


ROBABLY nothing that has been 
P written during the last year has at- 

tracted more attention in the world 
of readers than The Promised Land by 
Mary Antin. This material first appeared 
as a series of articles in the Atlantic Maga- 
zine. It has since been published in a 
book by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, and 
although it has been out but a few months 
it has, we understand, already run through 
several editions. 

The story that Mary Antin tells, and it 
is her own story, is of a little Jewish girl 
who with her family came to America not 
many years ago. Mary Antin is still a 
young woman, not yet thirty years of age, 
and that she wields a pen of force and 
power is an evidence of what the educa- 
tional oportunities of America have meant 
to her. The special significance of what 
she has to say to the readers of this maga- 
zine lies, it seems to us, in the lesson it 
teaches of what opportunity really means. 
Mary Antin has been able to do what she 
has and to become what she is only because 
she has recognized and grasped opportuni- 
ties and made the most of them. 

In writing of her first days in this new 
land she clearly shows this. On her first 
evening in Boston her father conducts the 
family on a little excursion through the 
lighted streets. 

As we moved along in a little procession, I 
was delighted with the illumination of the 
streets. So many lamps, and they burned until 
morning, my father said, and so people did not 
need to carry lanterns. In America, then, 
everything was free, as we had heard in Russia. 
Light was free; the streets were as bright as 
a synagogue on a holy day. Music was free; 
we have been serenaded, to our gaping delight, 
by a brass band of many pieces, soon after our 


installation on Union Place. 
Education was free. That subject my father 





had written about repeatedly, as comprising his 
chief hope for us children, the essence of Amer- 
ican opportunity, the treasure that no thief 
could touch, not even misfortune or poverty. 
It was the one thing that he was able to promise 
us when he sent for us; surer, safer than bread 
or shelter. On our second day I was thrilled 
with the realization of what this freedom of 
education meant. A little girl from across the 
alley came and offered to conduct us to school. 
My father was out, but we five between us had 
a few words of English by this time. We knew 
the word school. We understood. This child, 
who had never seen us till yesterday, who could 
not pronounce our names, who was not much 
better dressed than we, was able to offer us the 
freedom of the schools of Boston! No applica- 
tion made, no questions asked, no examinations, 
rulings, exclusions; no machinations, no fees. 
The doors stood open for every one of us. The 
smallest child could show us the way. 


What America meant to her she owed 
largely in those early days to her father 
and what she has since become she owes 
to a great extent, as she recognizes, to her 
father’s mental attitude and to his per- 
ception of what the educational opportuni- 
ties of America might mean to his children. 
This is shown in her account of their in- 
troduction to the American schools. 


If education, culture, the higher life were 
shining things to be worshiped from afar, he 
had still a means left whereby he could draw 
one step nearer to them. He could send his 
children to school, to learn all those things that 
he knew by fame to be desirable. The common 
school, at least, perhaps high school; for one 
or two, perhaps even college! His children 
should be students, should fill his house with 
books and intellectual company; and thus he 
would walk by proxy in the Elysian fields of 
liberal learning. As for the children them- 
selves, he knew no surer way to their advance- 
ment and happiness. 

So it was with a heart full of longing and 
hope that my father led us to school on that 
first day. He took long strides in his eagerness, 
the rest of us running and hopping to kee — up. 

At last the four of us stood aroun 
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teacher’s desk; and my father, in his impossible 
English, gave us over in her charge, with some 
broken word of his hopes for us that his swell- 
ing heart could no longer contain. This 
foreigner, who brought his children to school 
as if it were an act of consecration, who re- 
garded the teacher of the primer class with 
reverence, who spoke of visions, like a man in- 
spired, in a common schoolroom, was not like 
other aliens, who brought their children in dull 
obedience to the law; was not like the native 
fathers, who brought their unmanageable boys, 
glad to be relieved of their care. 


Later in the book in her chapter on A 
Kingdom in the Slums the author further 
shows her appreciative attitude toward the 
opportunities of America. 


From my little room on Dover Street I 
reached out for the world, and the world came 
to me. Throngh books, through the conversa- 
tion of noble men and women, through com- 
munion with the stars in the depth of night, I 
entered into every noble chamber of the palace 
of life. I employed no charm to win admit- 
tance. The doors opened to me because I had 
a right to be within. My patent of nobility was 
the longing for the abundance of life with which 
I was endowed at birth; and from the time I 
could toddle unaided I have been gathering 
into my hand everything that was fine in the 
world around me. Given health and standing- 
room, I should have worked out my salvation 
even on a desert island. Being set down in the 
garden of America, where opportunity waits on 
ambition, I was bound to make my days a 
triumphal march toward my goal. The most 
unfriendly witness of my life will not venture 
to deny that I have been successful. 


In her closing, Mary Antin strikes a 
note almost prophetic—a note which can- 
not but suggest to us one reason why the 
foreigner, handicapped though he is, 
wrings success from what to the native- 
born American often spells failure. 


This is my latest home, and it invites me to 
a glad new life. The endless ages have indeed 
throbbed through my blood, but a new rhythm 
dances in my veins. My spirit is not tied to the 
monumental past, any more than my feet were 
bound to my grandfather’s house below the 
hill. The past was only my cradle, and now 
it cannot hold me, because I am too big; just 
as the little house in Polotzk, once my home, 
has now become a toy of memory, as I move 
about at will in the wide spaces of this splendid 
palace, whose shadow covers acres. No; it is 
not I that belong to the past, but the past that 
belongs to me. America is the youngest of the 
nations, and inherits all that went before in 
history. And I am the youngest of America’s 
children, and into my hands is given all her 
priceless heritage, to the last white star espied 
through the telescope, to the last great thought 
of the philosopher. Mine is the whole majestic 
past, and mine is the shining future. 
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The Title ‘‘ Professor’’ 


50. To whom is it proper to apply the title 
“Professor?” 


A unanimous verdict is returned by our 
readers against the wide misapplication of 
the title “Professor.” Mr. Richard P. 
Wood, Acme Business College, Everett, 
Washington, puts his resentment of the in- 
discriminate use of this term into verse 
as follows: 


This title blankets many vanial sins 
And weaknesses of learning’s paladins: 
By right it designates the men who teach 
And hold a chair within a campus’ reach. 
Some High School principals delight to hear 
The pride of “Prof” within their children’s 
cheer; 
Corn doctors use the title’s luring sound; 
In business colleges *tis wrongly found; 
The long-haired quacks of every kind and tribe 
Transform this title’s force to empty gibe; 
This, indiscriminately most confer 
On all, who the indignity will bear, 
Why not then leave this fakirs’ brand of shame 
To prove how much deception’s in a name? 


To Mr. P. O. Selby, Carthage High 
School, Carthage, Mo., we are indebted 
for a full explanation of the correct use of 
the word: 


The title “Professor” is applied at present to 
teachers of all kinds, to corn doctors, quacks 
and fakirs, piano tuners, street venders, hyp- 
notists, and especially to sleight-of-hand per- 
formers, jugglers, and mountebanks. 

“Professor” is applied properly to those in- 
structors in universities or colleges who are 
heads of departments. It is also properly given 
to those instructors who are termed “assistant 
professors ;” they being given the title “Profes- 
sor” just as a lieutenant-governor is called 
“Governor” and as a lieutenant-colonel is ad- 
dressed as “Colonel.” As a courtesy, it is ex- 
tended to any person who has once had the 
right to it. It may properly be applied to 
women who are professors or assistant profes- 
sors in a university or a college, but it is not 
often done. 

“Professor” is not properly used to designate 
presidents of schools (who are addressed as 
“President,”) principals or teachers of high 
schools or lower public schools, superintendent 
of schools, nor to designate teachers of a busi- 
ness school. 

Titles of all kinds are losing favor in this 
country as it becomes more democratic, and 
this extends to “Professor,” “Reverend,” “Hon- 
orable,” “Doctor,” “Esquire,” and “Judge.” A 
church convention in Chicago last winter went 
on record against the use of the title “Rever- 
end.” The ministers of the gospel preferred to 
be called plain “Mister.” The title “Professor” 
has come into such disrepute through its mis- 
application that a great many who are entitled 
to it, object to its use in connection with them- 
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selves. It is only the old-fashioned ones and 
the supercilious ones who care for the doubt 
fully honorable distinction of “Professor.” 

When it is reflected upon that every male citi- 
zen of the United States is entitled to be ad- 
dressed as “His Majesty,” but, in general, pre- 
fers the democratic “Mister,” one sees no reason 
why there should be any desire for superficial 
titles. 

Mr. W. M. Oates, Secretary, Northern 
Normal & Industrial School, Aberdeen, S. 
Dak., sentiment which is for- 
tunately growing more and more common 
not only in the “educational 
circles,” but among all people who pre- 
sume to give instruction in any line: 


voices a 


so-called 


The application of this “handle” to the aero- 
naut, dog trainer and dancing master thor- 
oughly disgusts school men. The common con- 
ception of the use of the word is, that it may 
be properly applied to any one who teaches, 
from the assistant instructor in typewriting in 
a business college to the Dean of a college in a 
great university. 

Higher institutions of learning are taken as 
authority in questions touching upon education 
and, I believe, should be followed in their use 
of the title “Professor.” “Mr.” has always been 
eminently acceptable to most of us in prepara- 
tory or business school work and the term 
“Professor” should be left for college and 
university men who really have a claim to it. 


This question has brought out a splen- 
did response and contributions worthy of 
mention have also been received from Mr. 
R. E. Young, Galesburg, Ill., Mr. C. V. 
Crumley, Beutel Business College, Tacoma, 
Wash., Mr. Walter E. Lindig, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Mr. Frank C. Scott, Custer, Mont., 
Mr. B. S. Barrett, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. 
M. N. Bunker, Halford, Kans., Mr. Ray 
C. Gruhlke, Vallajo, Cal., and Mr. H. E. 
Kemp, Decatur, Ill. 


Do Employers Consider Touch Typewrit- 
ing a Fad? 

51. Do employers, as a rule, prefer touch 
typists, or are a good many, as is supposed by 
some students, old fashioned enough to put neo 
confidence in such “fads”? 


According to the numerous discussions 
of this question which have come to us, 
employers may be divided into three classes 
as to their attitude towards touch type- 
writing. These we may characterize as 
the “standpatter,” the “progressive” and 
“the man who doesn’t care.” 
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The “standpatter” insists on the good 
old way. The stenographer who has been 
with him for twenty years used two fingers 
on each hand. She watched her keyboard 
constantly and her work was satisfactory. 
He wants some one just as much like her 
as he can get. Mr. C. S. Walton, Denver, 
Colo., tells us a story of such an employer, 
the first he met with on leaving school. 
Three or four errors showed up in the 
work of two beginning typists and these 
brought down a “general denunciation of 
the new-fangled touch typewriting,” and 
according to the victim “it was no luke- 
warm one either.” 

The employer whom we may term “pro- 
gressive” has learned and appreciates the 
value of touch typewriting. As one con- 
tributor says, these men “realize that they 
must keep pace with the times, taking ad- 
vantage of all improvements in methods as 
well as in machinery and systems in order 
to meet the competition of their rivals in 
business.” 

But the larger number display an in- 
difference to the methods employed by 
typists. What they want is results. Mr. 
Frank C. Scott, Custer, Mont., discusses 
this type of employer as follows: 

What the ordinary employer of typists looks 
for is results. If the typist has the speed, the 
accuracy, the neatness, and the econemy that 
satisfies him he is not likely to care whether 
the typist writes by sight or by touch. Even if, 
on account of former experience, the employer 
is prejudiced one way or another, he is not 
likely to refuse to let the typist show him that 
she can get results. A characteristic trait of 
the modern American business man is that he is 
after results, and always wants the best method 
he can find to get them. 


An ingenious argument brought forth by 
Mr. C. V. Crumley is: 


Like shorthand, it makes little difference what 
system is used so long as she is able to “deliver 
the goods.” The typist who has learned the 
touch system, however, can easily change to the 
sight system should an employer demand it, but 
the contrary is not so easy. 


Mr. Abram M. Kulp, Hatfield, Pa., Mr. 
R. E. Young, Galesburg, Ill., Mr. Cleve- 
land Cabler, Arkadelphia, Ark., Mr. P. 
O. Selby, Carthage, Mo., Mr. B. S. Bar- 
rett, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. H. E. Kemp, 
Decatur, Ill., Mr. Ray C. Gruhlke, Val- 
lejo, Cal. and M. N. Bunker, Halford, 
Kans., are also credited with excellent con- 
tributions. 
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Colored Carbons as an Aid to Filing 


52. The following suggestion is quoted from 
a recent issue of a business magazine: 

“In one large office, each department uses 
paper of a different color for the carbon copies 
of its outgoing letters to distinguish its corre- 
spondence when placed with that of other de- 
partments in the general files. When request 
is made for the letters of any particular de- 
partment with a correspondent, the file clerk 
has only to observe the color of the carbon 
copies attached to the original letters instead 
of having to look for the initial of the writer 
on every one.” 

What is the opinion of the readers of the 
Gregg Writer as to the utility of such a plan? 


Mr. Abram M. Kulp, Hatfield, Pa., 
speaks from the standpoint of experience 
in favor of this plan. He says: 

In my opinion this is one of the best and 
most practical ways of filing I have met with 
in actual business. I am in charge of the files 
and we use the same system in the general 
files in the firm where I am employed and it 
works splendidly. It should show to especial 


good advantage where the numerical system of 
filing is used. 


Mr. H. E. Kemp, who is principal of the 
commercial department of the high school 
at Decatur, IIl., has been in the employ of 
the U. S. Government during the summer 
months, being engaged as a clerk in one 
of the departments at Washington, D. C. 
His comments on the methods used by the 
U. S. Government are therefore based on 
first-hand information: 

Uncle Sam follows a similar plan in some of 
the Departments in Washington, where the 
chiefs of some of the Bureaus use different 
colored or kinds of letter heads, as well as dif- 
ferent colored carbon copies in different Bu- 
reaus, and in different sections of the same 
Bureau. It saves time not only for the filing 


clerk, but for any one who may have occasion 
to refer to the files. 


As Mr. C. V. Crumley puts it, the 
adoption of such a plan “gives to each 
department an individuality.” 

If you are a progressive stenographer, 
why not work out a plan for adapting this 
suggestion to your line of business? If 


you are a student planning to reach the 
highest possible degree of stenographic 
efficiency, file this suggestion away in one 
corner of your mind for future reference. 
It may help you some time to convince 
your employer of your value to him and 
to his business. 
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A Cure for Cold Fingers 


53. A typist complains that she suffers great 
discomfort from cold fingers while typing. This 
condition is present even when working in a 
warm room and when the rest of the body is 
warm. Can any one suggest a remedy? 


Mr. Paul Hoffman, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
sends in a contribution which is good and 
to the point: 

Particularly in cold weather if an office is 
not well heated, the stenographer’s fingers are 
chilled and stiffened by contact with the cold 
metal typewriter. This is not only uncomfort- 
able, but also affects the stenographer’s speed. 
A simple remedy may be found in washing the 
hands in cold water and drying them by rub- 
bing them briskly with a coarse towel, thus 
restoring the circulation and warming them up. 

Two practical remedies are suggested 
by Mr. Crumley: 

The best plan I have used for cold fingers is 
to open the steam escape valve on a steam 
radiator, and wash the hands in the escaping 
steam. If this is not practical, a good finger 
exercise will prove beneficial, as it draws the 
blood to the fingers. 

Mr. Charles F. Gunther, Charleston, 
Mo., brings out an idea which probably 
strikes at the real root of the difficulty 
in the majority of cases: 

This condition is undoubtedly brought about 
from the fact that the typist has poor circu- 
lation of the blood for it is one of the unfail- 
ing signs of such a condition. But if one will 
take a cold bath on arising in the morning, fol- 
lowed by a brisk rubbing of all parts of the 
body and plenty of out-door exercise, it will 
only be a short time until the fingers will 
lose their coldness, with their attendant stiff- 
ness, and the operator will be able to use the 
fingers as well after — in from the cold 
as if they had been “warmed up.” 

The necessity of exercise should be es- 
pecially emphasized. A writer in the 
“beauty department” of one of the women’s 
magazines in speaking of this complaint 
suggests tennis, golf and walking as ex- 
ercises especially beneficial. 

Mr. B. S. Barrett is not disposed to 
view the subject seriously. He says: 
“Don’t worry about cold hands, but if you 
get cold feet—it’s a bad sign!” 


The Vocabulary of Aeroplane Business 

54. Will you ask your readers to furnish a 
list of words frequently used in connection with 
the aeroplane business? 

Mr. Paul F. Hoffman, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
replies as follows: 
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The science of aeronautics is already so far 
advanced as to make it difficult to answer this 
question briefly. However, here are twenty 
words which are used frequently in that busi- 


ness: 


Aerodrome Chassis 
Aeronaut Deflector 
Aeroplane Dirigible 
Aileron Equalizer 
Anemometer Glider 
Aviation Hydroplane 
Aviator Monoplane 
Balancing-plane Torque 
Barograph Volplane 
Biplane Wing-warping 


Mr. H. E. Kemp furnishes a list of 
sufestive words and adds the helpful in- 
formation that “many more may be ac- 
quired from some of the leading scientific 
magazines, such as the Scientific Ameri- 
can, Popular Mechanics, or from catalogs 
of airship manufacturers.” 

Lists of words were also submitted by 
Mr. F. W. Carlson, Chicago, Ill., and Mr. 
Leopold Ramm, Dayton, Ohio. We will 
once more, however, give Mr. B. S. Barrett 
the last word. His list, you must admit, is 
both comprehensive and suggestive: 

Hangar, fly, “up she goes,” engine stops, tips 
over, “down she comes,” wreck, killed, funeral. 

OQ 
Some Suggestions 


In sending in contributions to this de- 
partment will our readers please remem- 
ber: (1) To place their full name and 
address on the first sheet of the manu- 
script. (2) To write each answer on a 
separate sheet and place their name on 
each. (3) That we want not only answers 
to published questions, but questions and 
general suggestions as well. 
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A reader from New Zealand calls our 
attention to the fact that it is impossible 
for foreign readers to get their answers to 
us by the specified time. We are espe- 
cially anxious to hear from subscribers 
from a distance and would suggest that 
they send us suitable questions with ad- 
vance answers or if this is not feasible, 
that they attach to their questions a spe- 
cial .request that the discussion be held 
over so as to allow time for their con- 
tributions to reach us. 


Referred for Answer 


6. Should a young lady, who is assistant 
cashier in a bank, place the title “Miss” be- 
fore her name in signing drafts, notes, checks, 
etc.? If so, should “Miss” be enclosed in par- 
enthesis ? 

7. Will you kindly discuss in an early issue 
of the Gregg Writer the relative value of the 
use of pen and ink, fountain pen, and pencil as 
instruments for writing shorthand? 

8. What is the ordinary working speed of 
a typist in performing his regular duties in 
an office? 

9. If the stenographer feels sure that the 
matter being dictated is grammatically incor- 
rect, should he take issue with his employer and 
endeavor to prove to him wherein he is wrong, 
or should he go on and write the matter as 
dictated ? 

10. A reader who has been studying short- 
hand alone experiences some difficulty in ac- 
quiring speed. He writes that he has seen a 
statement in a shorthand text-book to the effect 
that the average person can write longhand at 
the rate of forty words a minute. This reader, 
however, finds that his rate of longhand writing 
is not more than twenty-five words a minute 
and he is wondering as to whether this fact 
retards his shorthand speed. Will contributors 
please discuss fully? 


oO°o 
Wasn't Quite Sure 


came a furious ringing at the door 
bell of a quiet house on East Seven- 
tieth street. After a few minutes had 
elapsed a head was thrust out of the sec- 
ond-story window and the following con- 
versation ensued: 
“What do you want?” 
“Is this where Mr. Tawker lives?” 


“IT am he.” 


A T about 1:30 the other morning there 


“Did you deliver an address on ‘Heroes 
of History’ at the C. E. convention this 
evening?” 


“I did.” 

“You spoke of a man who had done 
beautiful deeds for humanity. His name 
was Philip Moore. Was he a Catholic or 
a Protestant?” 

“He was a Protestant. 
rou—" 

“Thank you, thank you, that’s all I 
want. I’m the shorthand reporter that 
took down your speech, and I couldn’t tell 
from my notes whether this hero entered 
the ministry or a monastery. Much 
obliged for setting me right. Good night!” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


But what do 
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Mr. Butler’s Notes 
(For key, see page 110.) 
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Sinn STU CA LL 


“< HAT shall I do to become a 
W court reporter” was answered 
by the subject of this sketch, 
Mr. J. A. Butler, Court and General Re- 
porter, 1408 Title & Trust Building, Chi- 
cago, by taking advantage of opportunity 
that presented itself to perfect himself in 
his art. 

It is not so much that opportunity is 
lacking to get into the 
reporting ranks, as it is 
that stenographers fail 
to take advantage of, or 
fail to create, the oppor- 
It is one thing 
influential 


tunity. 
to have 
friends, and it is another 
to win your way to a de- 
sirable and lucrative po- 
sition in the professional 
world through sheer 
force of merit. Mr. But- 
ler some time ago took 
the decisive step which 
later enabled him to be- 
come a member of the 
Chicago Law Reporters’ 


Association. It took 

courage to leave a com- J. A 
mercial position with a 

definite income and to assume the heavy 
expense of a court reporter's office without 
clients—with nothing but “prospects” in 
‘view. But Mr. Butler knew that he could 


and that the work was to 
be had. He pitted his resourcefulness, 
his business and stenographic ability 
against the chances for failure and decided 
he could win—and he did win magnificent- 
ly. We all respect and honor the man 
who can do things independently, who is 
willing to back himself against the world. 


do the work 


Cre Re 
and His , ~¥ 


News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter. 
ducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 1018 City Hall Square Bidg.. Chicago. to ag 
all communications relating to this department shou 


A Sketch of Mr. J. A. Butler 





Burier 


porter 


id be addressed. 
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may be dif- 
ferent ways of expressing the same idea, 
but dogged determination is necessary to 
reach a desirable standing as a court re- 


Hard work counts. 


porter. Mr. Butler has both the deter- 
mination and the capacity for hard work. 
But let him tell in his own words some of 
the things which enabled him to attain his 
present standing: 


The Speed Secret 


“I might say the 
speed secret with me so 
far has been pride. 
Some didn’t think this 
was a good system of 
shorthand. My friends 
knew what I was striv- 
ing for. I didn’t want 
to be branded as a fail- 
ure. I wanted to make 
good. So pride came to 
the rescue and furnished 
the incentive for hard 
work. You 
this business solely 
through your merit. No 
bluffing, no letting oth- 
ers do your work will 
avail; you have to pro- 
duce the goods. And you must keep mov- 
ing; there is no inertia in nature. You 
must succeed or recede. At certain places 
in your up-hill climb you will find a help- 
ing hand, and, when you do, treasure it as 
you would success itself, for it shortens the 
Above all, work. I 
You have heard 


succeed in 


road considerably. 
won't discuss method. 
enough about that. 
“Let me repeat what Mr. Gurtler has 
said. In the court room you won't get 


such an avalanche of difficult dictation as 
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Simple Testimony—VIII 


(For key, see page 111.) 
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you probably anticipate, but you will get 
book after book of simple, colloquial lan- 
guage at a high rate of speed. I never 
realized the exact moment when I first 
became able to report a case. Ability isn’t 
created instantaneously. You can't see 
_ the grass grow, but it does. So, why are 
you waiting for the inspiration that will 
never come? You will never be able to 
take rapid testimony without absolute con- 
centration and endeavor. If you ‘take’ in- 
differently, you will get an indifferent 
‘take.” A writer once likened shorthand 
reporting to the work of a musician al- 
ways playing difficult music at sight. 

“So if you are not one of those who 
already have the ability, but simply lack 
the pluck and initiative to establish them- 
selves as reporters, take this advice: Let 
‘pride’ furnish the incentive. You supply 
the energy. That's my recipe.” 


Pluck and Hard Work Win 


The foregoing remarks of Mr. Butler's 
should be keenly appreciated by everyone 
looking forward to a court reporting posi- 
tion. The words pluck, daring, initiative, 


tact, patience, hard work, and persistence, 
have a definite meaning to him and should 


be taken for just what they mean. They 
do not mean wishing, or desiring, or long- 
ing, or hoping, or procrastinating. The 
result of putting into operation the forces 
these words stand for is inevitable and as 
certain as the rising of the sun. By your 
very thoughts you placed yourself on one 
side or the other as you read what Mr. 
Butler said. You were either conscious 
that you did not possess these qualities or 
that you did. If you haven't the ability 
to ask for something which you have lit- 
tle hope of getting, the ability to take a 
sharp turndown and the ability to come 
back, you would better devote a little 
thought to that weak feature of your 
make-up. This ability can be developed 
and is developed in every successful man 
this country has ever. produced. 


How Mr. Butler Works 


Mr. Butler further writes me as fol- 
lows: 

“I am enclosing a page of notes taken 
in a bankruptcy examination. I use a side 
opening note book and violet ink. Foun- 
tain pen, of course. After experimenting 
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with loose sheets I found that they are not 
practicable in Chicago where the condi- 
tions are such that it is often neccessary 
to write standing with note book in hand 
or on the railing. 

“These notes will demonstrate what I 
have said above, that court testimony, as 
a rule, is simple enough as to language, 
but the abnormal speed is ‘the nigger in 
the wood-pile.’ 

“As to hand movement and position of 
pen, I strike the happy medium. I use 
neither a finger nor an arm movement, 
but somewhat of a finger and wrist move- 
ment. And I hold the pen neither ver- 
tically nor at too great a slant. About 
forty-five degrees is the right slant, I 
believe. However, I must confess that 
I am leaning more towards the finger move- 
ment every day, on the theory, I suppose, 
that the smaller the body the less energy 
is required to move it, i. e., the fingers not 
tiring nearly so easily as the arm. Along 
this same line I might say that I have, 
for regular use, a short ‘Vest Pocket Safe- 
ty’ Waterman fountain pen, which does not 
tire the hand as does a heavier pen. I 
have written a whole day with this pen 
without feeling the least bit fatigued. The 
pen will hold ink enough to last a good 
half-day. I carry a No. 14 also for emer- 
gencies. Although I believe a pen is 
slower for reporting work than a pencil, 
pen notes are more easily read and do 
not strain the eyes as do pencil outlines. 
Again I save the annoyance of ‘keeping a 
point.’ 


Where He Was Trained 


“I laid the foundation of my short- 
hand career by attending Gregg School, 
Chicago, three months, nights, and have 
been studying ever since I left school, 
nearly six years ago. And I want to say 
that unless you love study for its own 
sake, I, for one, do not believe you will 
ever cut any great figure in the shorthand 
world. True, there are exceptions to every 
rule, but the farther you advance the 
more forcibly will it be brought home to 
you that shorthand is merely the tool with 
which you work and that you will have to 
become a veritable working encyclopedia 
to do first-class work. The fact is that 
while most of: your work will consist of 
simple matter, when the difficult job does 
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bob up, and you are called on to take it, 
your reputation will hang in the balance. 
Then the time you have spent in prepara- 
tion will pay big dividends. I find my 
work getting easier day by day.” 

Mr. Butler is reporting in Chicago, 
where big things are going on all the time. 
He has done some very important report- 
ing up to the present time, and on one 
certain piece of work requiring great abil- 
ity was selected from a list of some twen- 
ty reporters, and has been doing the work 
in an entirely satisfactory manner for the 
past year. 


Specimen of Mr. Butler’s Notes 


The specimen of Mr. Butler’s notes 
given herewith was taken from the usual 
“grind,” and is reproduced for your bene- 
fit. Study these notes carefully. Note 
how some of the sharp angles at high speed 
are blended into small curves. We need 
accurately written notes for an example 
to aspire to, but in rapid work we can 
easily avoid sharp angles and save time 
and energy and yet retain legibility. 

We are expecting to hear more of Mr. 
Butler's work, and we congratulate him on 
his present attainments. We are sure Mr. 
Butler would be pleased to answer any 
questions regarding reporting that any of 
the readers of this departmment may care 
to ask. 


_- 


Mr. H. F. Post Appointed 
Official Reporter 


E have pleasure in stating that 

Judge E. A. Walters has ap- 

pointed Mr. Hermann F. Post as 
official reporter for the Fourth Judicial 
District of Idaho, with headquarters at 
Shoshone, Idaho, at a salary of $2,500 and 
expenses. 

Mr. Post acquired a knowledge of Gregg 
Shorthand in the St. Joseph High School, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. After holding sev- 
eral positions as stenographer to important 
business firms in Chicago, he was selected 
to succeed Mr. Hagar—when the latter 
became manager of the Chicago office of 
the Gregg Publishing Company—as head 
of the advanced department of Gregg 
School. While a teacher, he continued to 
practice for reporting speed, in this re- 
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spect emulating the example of Mr. Gurt- 
ler, one of his predecessors in the teaching 
force of the school. In the June issue we 
published a specimen of Mr. Post’s actual 
reporting notes as a transcribing contest, 
and the notes were so well written that 
they were transcribed by many of our. 
readers. 

We congratulate Mr. Post upon his ad- 
vancement, and we feel sure that his work 
will uphold the reputation for high-class 
reporting work that is being made by so 
many official and other reporters using the 
system he writes. 


Key to Mr. Butler's Notes 


A Oh, I suppose they have fifteen thousand 
dollars, if you take them all, good, bad and 
indifferent. 

Q How much of the fifteen thousand dollars 
do you consider good? A _ Less than fifteen 
hundred. 

Q What do you value the fixtures at? 

A About five hundred. 

Q Has the Inland Tea Company any other 
assets than the ones you havé enumerated? 

A Not that I can recall, Mr. Neuman. 

Q Was the capital stock of the Inland Tea 
Company paid up? A _ I think so. 

Q How was it paid up? A_ I do not know 
that without referring to the minutes. 

Q If it was paid up, you paid it up? 
it was paid up, we paid it, yes. 

Q Have you turned the capital stock of 
that company over to the Receiver? A_ I have 
tried to get hold of it. I do not think it has 
been issued. 

Q Who organized that corporation? 
Hazard. He is out of town. 

Q Have you turned over all your property 
of every kind and nature to the Receiver? A 
Such as I have any knowledge of, Mr. Neuman. 

Q Are there any notes, obligations of 
Richheimer & Company, either in the form of 
notes or in any written form, or on open ac- 
count, which do not appear upon the books of 
Richheimer & Company? 

A Yes, there is You mean accounts of 
theirs ? 

Q I am speaking of obligations of Rich- 
heimer & Company. Are there any obliga- 
tions of any kind or nature, whether in writing 
or otherwise, which do not appear on the books 
of Richheimer & Company? A _ I think there 
are a few small ones. 

Q What are they? A_ I think yesterday 
I wrote off those that I could think of and 
turned the list over to the Receiver. 

Mr. Neuman: Have you got the list here, 
Mr. Dorothy? 

Mr. Dorothy: 
books with me. 

Mr. Neuman: Q Can you remember any of 
the accounts on that list? 


A If 


A Mr. 


No, I haven’t, I have only the 
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A You mean 

Q The name and amounts. 

A No, I can’t give them. 

Q 1 asked you if you could give any of 
them. 

A_ I couldn’t even give one. 


Key to Reporting Plates 


Q Did you expect to be called as a witness 
here when you looked at your watch? 

A No, I did not expect to be a witness. 
I didn’t know anything. 

Q Did you make a memorandum of what 
time it was on Monday evening? A No, I did 
not. 

Q Where was the wagon? A _ In the rear. 

Q Is there a fence at the end of the lot 
that 6408 is on, in the rear? A_ Yes, there 
is. ‘There are buildings standing in the rear. 

Q Was there anything between the wagon 
and you? 

A A gangway that we walked out in. 

Q Was there any fence or house between 
you and the wagon? 

A We look right through the gangway and 
see everything. 

Q Did you see any boxes on the wagon 
Monday evening? 

A I saw the same as Saturday; they were 
carrying boxes out and putting them on the 
wagon. 

Q@ What color was the wagon? A _ It was 
not black, it was not white. 

Q Well, what was the color? A Same color 
as my coat. 

Q How many horses were there hitched to 
that wagon? 

A_ I didn’t see any horses. 

Q Did you see any harness? A_ No, I did 
not see any harness. 


r* 
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Q Now, what color did you say that the 
boxes were on Monday evening? A _ The boxes 
were the same color as they carried the two 
former days. 

Q All except red, white and black, is that 
right? 

A Yes. 

Q And you made no memoranda, and you 
didn’t write down the dates that you have tes- 
tified to here? 

A No, I did not. 

Q You have talked about this case with your 
wife, haven't you, many times. A Yes, we 
were talking about the case, but we didn’t know 
we were going to be called. 

Q Did you talk with anybody about this 
case within the last two weeks? A No. There 
is a store next door and they asked me about 
the case, and I told them I didn’t know any- 
thing about it. 

Q To whom did you say you didn’t know 
anything about the case? A _ To the store- 
keeper. 

Q What storekeeper? A The house ad- 
joining ours. 

Q When did you tell him you didn’t know 
anything about this case, when was it? A_ I 
have been over there every day. 

Q When did you last tell this man anything 
about this case? 

A He was asking afterward about it and 
I always told him I didn’t know anything 
about it. 

Q Do you know the name of this man? A 
Osczawski. 

Q Is he a countryman of yours? A_ No. 

Q Did you tell anybody else that you didn’t 
know anything about this case? A No, I did 
not. 

Q Now with whom have you talked about 
this case last? 

A I wasn’t talking to anybody about it. 


© 


Elizabeth’s Success 


O I’M to tell how I clambered up the 
S hill of success? Principally on all- 
fours; often with a lump in my 
throat, and always with my teeth set tight 
with determination to become an expert in 
my own line—stenography. 

“We have over eighty applications on 
file already,” was what I heard every- 
where during my first hunt for a position. 
Se it was during this very first week that 
I made up my mind to be an expert. 

With this in view, I concentrated on 
shorthand. On my way down to the of- 
fice in the mornings I read the signs and 
names over the store doors, and mentally 
pictured the shorthand equivalents for 
these words. I listened to conversations 
in street-cars, taking mental notes. I took 





my note-book to church and took down 
the sermon, and to this steady practice I 
attribute the unusual speed I gained before 
I had been a full year at the work. I also 
subscribed to a shorthand magazine, and 
read it at every possible opportunity. And 
in the office I practiced, practiced and 
practiced betweentimes, at lunchtime, 
any old time—on my typewriter. 

To my first employer I owe a debt of 
thanks because he was so nervous. It was 
he who taught me that the successful 
stenographer mustn't stare expectantly at 
her employer and tap her teeth with her 
pencil during the pauses of dictation. It 
was he who taught me not to dump my 
letters in the middle of his blotter, on the 
top of other papers, but .to clear a space 
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for them at one side. It was he who 
taught me to accept responsibility and use 
my head. Shall I ever forget the time 
when he asked me to hand him a piece of 
paper, and I inquired, politely, whether he 
wished a large piece or a small piece? 
His reply was to dismiss me on the spot 
—and even although he recalled this dis- 
missal the next minute, I never forgot the 
lesson. 

My next employer, thank goodness, was 
unreasonable. So unreasonable was he 
that he expected me to remember things 
I had not even heard of, and by this ex- 
cellent, if trying, method, he taught me 
to think ahead, and take intelligent hold 
of his business. To this habit of casting 
a glance over the mental horizon I owe 
a great deal of what the firms who patron- 
ize my office to-day call executive ability. 
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Next to understanding one’s business 
thoroughly, the greatest help to success is, 
I think, to work cheerfully when one has 
to work overtime. I early learned that if 
I were going to do a thing at all I might 
as well do it graciously. So when my em- 
ployers have kept me after hours, I have 
always made a point of making some lit- 
tle joke or humming a little tune as I 
sorted out my papers, or in some other 
way demonstrating that I was perfectly 
delighted to help out. And I know that 
to this alone I owe two successive promo- 
tions. 

So my advice to girls who would suc- 
ceed in stenography is, briefly: 

Practice your shorthand by taking men- 
tal notes, grab all the responsibility you 
can lay your hands on, and be cheerful 
at all costs.—From Hoerper’s Bazaar. 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Simple Business Letters for Beginners 

Mr. James Kellogg, 
Flint, Michigan. 
Dear Mr. Kellogg: 

I called at your house yesterday but did not 
have a chance to see you. I wanted to know 
if you could be with us to-day while the sale 
is on at our store. You know perhaps that 
our entire stock of flannels is for sale. Some 
of the goods will be as cheap as any goods 
in the world and I think we shall do a good 
business. If you cannot come, please let me 
know why you cannot be there so that I can 
tell my assistant. I shall not make any other 
arrangements until I hear from you. 

Yours truly, 





Mr. E. C. Howe, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. A. S. Tucker has requested that we 
write you regarding his work with us. Mr. 
Tucker came to us about a year ago highly 
recommended and was employed by us as 
assistant manager at our plant in Cook County, 
which position he filled very satisfactorily. At 
the end of the year, much to our regret, he 
announced his intention of leaving the country 
and returning to the city. 

His work was very satisfactory to us in every 
way and we are therefore interested in seeing 
him secure other employment. Mr. Tucker 
states you have intimated to him that there 
is a possibility of an opening in your office in 
the near future. If*so, we have no doubt that 


he would fill satisfactorily any position within 
his line of experience. 
We shall be glad to furnish you any fur- 
ther particulars which you may desire. 
Very truly yeurs, 


Mr. John Miner, 
Holden, Illinois. 
Dear Mr. Miner: 

The young principal who called to see about 
the three typewriters used by the pupils said 
he could not find our residence at first. While 
it was quite light at the time, he had gone more 
than a mile beyond the place. 

He did not like our way but still he made 
satisfactory arrangements. He is a splendid 
young man and seems to be very popular here 
in the city. I am told that he has a good deal 
of wealth. His work was very good and we 
shall take most of our studies with him. Can 
you be with us when the class meets next time? 
I called to see you the other day but no one 
seemed to know where you were. 

Very sincerely yours, 





Mr. M. Jones, 
1427 Adams Avenue, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

We have at hand one diamond and pearl pin 
belonging to Miss Hill, the name written on 
your envelope. This pin is broken at the joint. 
You do not state if you wish this repaired in 
a cheap way or wish to have it hard soddered. 
Kindly write more fully regarding the mat- 
ter so that we may go ahead with the work. 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. Paul North, 
1512 Madison Street, 
Spokane, Wash. 
Dear Mr. North: 

Enclosed please find petition for initiation 
in the lodge in this place. I am pleased to note 
that you have taken this step. 

Kindly fill out the blank on both sides and 
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return to me with check for $10.00. I will rec- 
ommend you personally and it will be an easy 
matter to get another member to do so. I am 
sure that you will be benefited by joining the 
lodge and I for one am glad to welcome you. 
Very sincerely yours, 
A>) 
, 
The Stenographer and the Merger 

Mr. Frederick Alexander Downs was genteel. 
His linen was always clean; his clothes, al- 
though always showing signs of wear, were 
well brushed and neat. His shoes always were 
polished and his voice always was soft and 
mild. 

He looked a bit faded and he was a trifle 
bent. He was gray-haired and quite handsome, 
almost distinguished in appearance. If you met 
him in the subway or on one of the avenues, 
you would take him for a professor from one 
of the universities or possibly a pastor emeritus. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Frederick Alexander 
Downs was an office boy. 

In the New York publishing house of Jones 
and Bradford, he got $12.00 a week. He had 
been there for eighteen years. Some friend 
of the firm whom they had to favor had asked 
Jones to give a job to Downs. Jones, in his 
brusque, alert, searching way, had discovered 
in a few minutes that Mr. Downs, while schol- 
arly looking, refined and of good address, was 
devoid of business ability or gumption. 

Men of one-third his education, men who were 
deficient in all Downs’ grace of manner, men 
by no means so well informed, were many times 
more valuable and successful, simply because 
they had initiative and general ability. 

There are ten thousand men in New York 
just like Frederick Alexander Downs. He 
could do a little of a lot of things, but not one 
thing well. His sensitiveness forced him to 
shrink from what others had no qualms about 
doing. He was a failure, a genteel failure, an 
unnoticed failure. 

Jones read his character in a few glances. 
He told him he was sorry but he had no job 
except—he was going to say office boy, but 
hastily compromised by saying “welcomer.” Mr. 
Downs smiled. It suited his ideas exactly. He 
explained to Mr. Jones that he knew precisely 
what the office required and that he would give 
his best attention to fulfilling its needs. That 
is how Frederick Alexander Downs came to be 
office boy for Jones and Bradford. He took his 
duties seriously. He never knew that the job 
ordinarily paid four or five dollars a week. He 
imagined that he was an important figure in 
the establishment. 

Jones had not the heart to give him an office 
boy’s wage, so Mr. Downs went on the pay- 
roll at $12.00 a week and had continued from 
year to year. He was worth it ina way. Every 
person who opened the door of that outer office 
got a good impression when) they saw the 
dignified old man at his desk. He looked and 
acted the gentleman. He looked substantial 
and dependable. 

When he took a visitor’s card, it was al- 
ways with a bow. Most callers felt they were 
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being signally honored when Mr. Downs arose 
from his little desk, laid aside the blanks and 
sheets of figures he was at work upon and came 
forward to see them. 

Poor old Downs! He could keep as busy 
scribbling unmeaning figures on a pad of paper 
as Edison could on one of his greatest prob- 
lems. To sign a receipt for a parcel or a let- 
ter was a long, laborious, important operation. 
Some of the employees looked upon him as a 
fossil, but there was one person who knew 
Downs better and appreciated him more than 
anyone else in the world—and that was his 
daughter Grace. 

She had been working for the firm ten years. 
She advanced steadily. He stood still. She 
knew the qualities of mind and heart that en- 
deared him to those who met him outside the 
realm of business. What a business man would 
look upon as his weakness was the very thing 
that made others love him. 

He simply could not think badly of any one. 
He could have his eyes fooled out of him by 
a designing person. He never had been and 
never would become a sophisticated ordinary 
every-day human being! He had little indeed 
of this world’s goods, yet those who asked could 
have. He was absolutely unsuspicious. He 
took everybody at his or her own valuation. 
Really he never had grown up. 

The business of Jones and Bradford might 
have gone on for generations placidly and pros- 
perously had it not been for the speculative 
propensities of one of the firm. He overplayed 
himself one fine day and it became necessary 
for the firm to get financial assistance outside. 
He overplayed several more times. 

Then there came a day when the persons who 
furnished the help wanted to make the securi- 
ties more secure. So they suggested a merger 
of the concern of Jones and Bradford with 
several other concerns in. the same line of 
business. The merger germ was pretty busy 
just then. 

Jones and Bradford had no option in the 
matter. They had to do as they were directed 
by those who had the whip hand. So it came 
to pass that plans were discussed for the 
merging of the house of Jones and Bradford 
with several other concerns that Jones and 
Bradford never would have hooked up with 
had it not been for their financial difficulties. 

Before a merger is brought about, it is nec- 
essary to get down to a scientific analysis of 
what there is to merge. To get at this analysis 
there are various gentlemen upon call known 
as systematizers. They are long on cranium 
and short on heart. 

One of these systematizers walked. into the 
office of Jones and Bradford one morning and 
shocked Mr. Frederick Alexander Downs as 
he had not been shocked in many years by fail- 
ing to note the bow of Mr. Downs, by failing 
to present his card and by proceeding to walk 
past Mr. Downs’ desk and into the realms be- 
yond examining floors, walls, furniture and 
employees as if he were about to do a job of 
kalsomining. 

It was not long, however, before every one 
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knew what he was there for. Rumors, especially 
rumors of trouble, travel fast. The system- 
atizer was around Jones and Bradford’s place 
for fully a month. The report he made was 
a model of thoroughness and clarity. He showed 
how various economies could be inaugurated. 

Economy is one of the attendants of merg- 
ing. In a business like that of Jones and 
Bradford, where presses have been employed 
only one-third or one-half the time, the book 
bindery busy only odd days and the other 
branches of the establishment never working full 
time, there is a good deal of waste. By merg- 
ing five or six plants, two or three or four of 
the presses can be kept busy all the time, the 
book bindery of one or two of the concerns kept 
going full speed and waste reduced to a mini- 
mum in production, in purchasing and in sell- 
ing. 

The people behind the merger were charmed 
with the outlook and the systematizer was 
warmly praised for his report. He never knew 
and none of the other gentlemen busy in bring- 
ing the merger about knew the agony of mind 
that merger caused the employees. It is a hor- 
ror for a person to face dismisssal, especially 
in hard times, especially in a business where 
opportunity for re-employment is limited. 

Doubt, too, is more terrifying than reality. 
But they were not long in doubt after the sys- 
tematizer made his report. More than one- 
third of the employees of Jones and Bradford 
had to walk the plank. Mr. Jones was very 
sorry—at least he said so. The merger was a 
sad affair for him. He had been drawing 
$35,000 a year before his speculative losses 
got the house into trouble. Now, under the 
merger, he had been reduced to a salary of 
$25,000 a year. 

When the list of those who were to be dis- 
charged was presented to him, he said he did 
not have the heart.to make the announcement, 
so he left that to Mr. Bradford. That cold- 
blooded gentleman scanned the list and noted 
approvingly. ‘Then he sent for the doomed 
ones and lopped off their heads while they 
waited. It took him a day to do it because 
there were a lot. When it was all over, he 
reported to Jones that while he had feared at 
first it was going to be hard, he got rather 
to like it toward the end. There was an ex- 
hilaration in watching the varying ways in 
which they took the blow. 

It was fitting, of course, that when the head 
of the house had to stand a reduction so rad- 
ical as Mr. Jones, all who were retained would 
make some sacrifice. Not one employee was 
spared. The systematizer had marked Fred- 
erick Alexander Downs for decapitation. The 
old man made that critical student weary, but 
some one, through respect for the old man’s 
daughter, had prevailed upon Mr. Jones to re- 
tain him. He was allowed to stay, but when it 
came to slashing the pay-roll, the gray-haired 
old _welcomer’s twelve per was scratched out 
and five a week was marked in its place. The 
daughter, who had been receiving $25.00 a week, 
was reduced to $23.00. Everybody around the 
establishment knew that she was one of the 


most valuable of the minor employees of the 
office. 

When the reductions were agreed upon, the 
list was turned over to Grace Downs. She it 
was who made up the pay envelopes and she 
was instructed to notify all employees who were 
retained as to the reductions in salary. 

The visit of the systematizer had sorely upset 
old man Downs. His age was telling more and 
more upon him. He was getting whiter and 
more bent. He did not like that cold-eyed man 
of scientific business because the serenity of 
the office had been disturbed and men and 
women for whom he had an affection through 
long association were sorrowing through fear of 
the visitor. 

Never a thought had Frederick Alexander 
Downs for himself. He knew he was a very val- 
uable member of the staff. If he had any idea 
that he had been marked for dismissal the shock 
almost would have killed him. 

When the doomed ones had to go, no one was 
more sympathetic than Mr. Downs and no one 
was more sincere in what he said. Then when 
the notice came to those who remained, he 
looked at his and bowed his head. It was a 
burden but it had to be borne. When he learned 
how much of a cut some of the others had 
sustained, he did not feel that he had been so 
harshly treated. He even felt a little thrill of 
pride. 

There was quite a little confusion following 
the merger. There always is when businesses 
are consolidated. But in due season~ every- 
thing was running smoothly again. The em- 
ployees became reconciled to the new conditions 
and the merger itself began to be a thing of 
memory. It probably was five months after 
the consolidation that Mr. Bradford one day 
in passing the desk of Mr. Frederick Alexander 
Downs saw the poor, bent, old man open his 
pay envelope and take out some money. Mr. 
Bradford had a sharp eye. It pierced the bank 
notes in the old man’s hands. There was a 
five dolllar bill to be sure—but there was more 
than that. 

Bradford was a man of action. He took an 
opportunity a few minutes later to send Downs 
out of the room on an errand. The instant he 
was gone, Bradford took from the waste paper 
basket the envelope that had contained old 
Down’s pay. One glance at the bit of manila 
paper told the story; $10.00 was written in 
the corner. 

He had been right then about the bills in 
the old fellow’s hands. When he should be 
receiving $5.00, he was receiving $10.00. The 
man who had been retained through charity 
was robbing them, or was the means through 
which they were being robbed. Bradford went 
back to his office and sent for Jones. Then he 
showed the envelope he had picked from the 
waste paper basket to his partner. 

“There!” said Bradford, as Jones knitted his 
brows. “It is a perfectly plain case, isn’t 
it? Miss Downs has been doing a little crooked 
work. Well, you hired her, it’s up to you to 
fire her. She is under bond so we won't lose 
anything.” 
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Jones was a bit soft-hearted. He did not rel- 
ish his job, but he sent for Miss Downs to 
come to his private office. 

It seemed to Bradford that it took his part- 
ner an unconsciously long time to fire that 
girl. 

“Well, did you fire her?” asked Bradford. 

“No,” said Jones. 

“Why not?” 

“Because that girl has been taking $5.00 
out of her pay every week- for her father’s en- 
velope.” 

v 
Paper Correspondence 


Messrs. Ward, Brown and Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: 

We wish to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of the 3d inst., ordering one case large 
students’ paper to be ruled like the enclosed 
sample. We regret that our mill is shut down 
until August 12 for annual repairs, but as 
soon as we resume work, we shall give your or- 
der our prompt attention. 

Yours very truly, 


Messrs. Charlies S. Winship, 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Please accept our thanks for your order of 
January 8. We will forward at once to the 
Standard Printing Company, Boston, ten reams 
19x24—32, Champion Superfine. We do not car- 
ry 19x24—28 Champion in stock and can hardly 
make so small a run as five reams. If you 
can increase your order to one case, we will 
make this with our next run. Kindly let us 
hear from you with regard to the matter. 

Thanking you for the order, we remain, 

Yours respectfully, 


Riverside Paper Works, 
Trenton, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

We are enclosing herewith a list of job lots 
corrected to date and wish you would make 
an extra effort to dispose of as many of the lots 
as possible before inventory. 

Under separate cover we are sending you 
samples of a job lot standard rag envelopes at 
the Nonotuck Division. You will see by these 
samples that it is a good lot of paper, espe- 
cially at the price we have put against it. 

If you wish additional samples from any of 
the divisions, please advise us. 

Yours truly, 


The American Paper Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Confirming our telephone conversation of 
this afternoon: We advised Livermore and Wil- 
liams that our order of December 1 for one 
ton 24x38—60 S. C. Book, to be delivered to 
the Holden Transfer Company, is made and 
will be shipped immediately. If for any rea- 
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son this order cannot go forward at once, kindly 
advise us as they may want you to ship them 
immediately some 25x38—60 of which you have 
plenty in stock. Your best attention to this 
matter will greatly oblige 

Yours truly, 


Messrs. Wallace, Smith and Co., 
Clinton, lowa. 
Gentlemen: 

We are mailing you to-day under another 
cover samples of two kinds of roofing paper. 
One sample is the same quality as we furnished 
you on your last order. ‘The* other is a some- 
what better grade and, as you will notice, is 
tinted. If you can use a quantity of the bet- 
ter paper, we can furnish it to you at the same 
price as you’ previously paid for the cheaper 
grade, as we had an opportunity to purchase a 
lot of this. 

Will you please let us know as soon as pos- 
sible whether you prefer the tinted paper. 

Yours truly, 


Smith Brothers Paper Co., 

192 Arch Street, 

Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

In reply to Mr. Hobart’s letter of the 17th 
inst., we would say that possibly we did not 
make ourselves clear on notice of shipment of 
case No. 3838 (not No. 3730, as you mention). 
We opened this case and took out fourteen 
reams, which we repacked in case No. 9064 and 
shipped to Logan, Swift and Co. 

Regretting the trouble, we remain, 

Yours truly, 


Miscellaneous Correspondence 


Alderman Frank T. Fowler, 
City Hall, Chicago. 
Dear Sir: 

At a recent meeting of the committee on 
schools, the chairman appointed a ‘subcom- 
mittee to consider the request of the Board of 
Education that the council concur in the insti- 
tution of condemnation proceedings on the 
part of the city to acquire title to certain prop- 
erty as additional accommodations for play- 
ground purposes in connection with the Gar- 
field School. 

During your absence from the city, the rest 
of the committee visited the locality in question 
to inspect the property and to consider the ad- 
visability of securing such additional playground 
site. To those members of the committee who 
were present at the time of this visit, the prop- 
erty in question seemed to be poorly located for 
the purpose. The price set upon the property by 
the board seeems to be excessive in view of the 
fact that other property, equal in area and 
more suitable in location, can be acquired at 
a much smaller figure. 

As this is a very important matter, I am ex- 
ceedingly anxious to have you make a similar 
investigation in order that our report when 
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made to the committee on schools may ex- 
press the sentiment of the entire subcommit- 
tee. I hope you will visit the locality at an 
early date and when you have done so, we 
will arrange a meeting, at which time we may 
prepare our report. Will you kindly give this 
matter your best attention. 
Very respectfully, 





Mr. Carl Becker, 

315 West Street, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Becker: 

The regular aypnual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Chicago and Mexican Plantation 
Company will be held in the office of the com- 
pany on Monday, August 15, 1903, at 7:30 P. M. 

It may be possible that you will be not able 
to attend and, as we desire to have a large 
representation of the stockholders present, in 
the event that you cannot be present yourself, 
will you kindly fill out the enclosed blank proxy, 
sign the same and send it to me or Mr. Smith, 
the Treasurer? I hope you will be able to be 
present yourself. 

Very respectfully yours, 





Messrs. Rogers and Wells, 

1148 Broadway, 

New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

There is one point of merit in our magazine 
as an advertising medium for you which per- 
haps we have not yet brought out in our cor- 
respondence; that is, this magazine is used 
daily in the classrooms of over twenty-five hun- 
dred commercial schools, parochial schools and 
public institutions. This serves to give you a 
daily advertising value at the price of one 
insertion among precisely the people whom you 
wish to reach. 

A second point is that now is the buying 
season in this field. If you want to reach the 
colleges and schools that can give you large 
orders, now is the harvest time for you. It is 
during the months of June, July and August 
that these people place their orders for the 
ensuing year, and you must act at once if you 
desire to get a share of their business. 

We think the “copy” sent you on June 18 
will serve you very well to start off the cam- 
paign and a three-months’ tryout on the basis 
of a half-page should enable you to decide to 
remain in the magazine indefinitely. 

If there is any further information we can 
give you regarding our magazine, kindly let 
us hear from you. In any event, write us what 
you think regarding our proposition. 

Very truly yours, 
at 
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The Business College 


As you approach the Grand Central Station 
in New York, you can see the blank wall of 
a certain building upon which is a picture of 
the Hon. George B. Cortelyou. 
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Beneath the picture is the legend in gigantic 
letters, “From a Business College to the White 
House—This is the School Where Cortelyou 
Graduated.” j 

A grumpy gentleman across the aisle from 
me remarked: “Cortelyou would have been a 
great man even if he had graduated at Yale 
and had a rich father. There are some men 
you can never keep down. Cortelyou is one 
of them.” 

This is probably true because Cortelyou 
would have improved his opportunity wherever 
he was. But this fact holds: Cortelyou’s chief 
value to the world lies in the fact that he is 
a business man. He is an organizer, a meth- 
odizer, a man of decision, a judge of values, 
and, above all, he knows the worth of time. 

I am glad the world has evolved to a point 
where the sneer for business men and busi- 
ness colleges tokens a vacant mind. 

Business men serve socicty and the ethics of 
the time says that to serve is to bless. 

And so business colleges where young men 
and women are trained to active, intelligent 
and efficient service are immediately ethical in- 
stitutions that bless and benefit the world. 

In mousing in “Who’s Who” in a vain hope 
to find my own name, I chanced upon the 
names of the three Strauses—Oscar, Nathan 
and Isador, the greatest trinity of brothers 
in America, 

And I noted that Nathan, who deals in the 
milk of human kindness, is down as a grad- 
uate of “Packard’s Business College.” 

The other two attended the same institution, 
but did not have the felicity to graduate, 
although they evidently got a few good ideas 
there that have lasted them through long and 
successful careers. 

So popular have the business colleges now 
become that most of the big universities have 
put in “commercial departments,” trying to 
meet competition. 

The problem of civilization is to eliminate the 
parasite—and in the process of elimination the 
business college of to-day is one of the chief 
factors. The classical education may help you 
to earn a living, and it may not, but busi- 
ness education always does. 

And do you know what a business education 
means? I'll tell you. It means economic free- 
dom. 

The man or woman dependent upon another 
for bread and clothes is a slave—a slave of 
incompetence, and that is the bitterest kind of 
serfdom. 

Graduates of Business Colleges, absolutely 
without exception, have paying positions await- 
ing them. They do not have to advertise for a 
place, beg, steal or stand in the bread line. 

So look you, lads; don’t shed any of the 
briny if fate decrees that you cannot spend 
four years of your young manhood in a uni- 
versity—get busy in a business college, where 
everybody is busy, where time is precious and 
opportunity is prized. 

Improve your opportunities. Get eight hours’ 
sleep every night—work, smile, study and 
health, happiness and success await you. 
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